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Uncle Sam Effects a Cure 


ARL CARROLL, convicted of 
perjury, was started on a journey 
to Atlanta. He collapsed in 

transit, was taken to a hospital, and his 
friends and lawyers set up a. howl to the 
effect that his transfer to Atlanta would 
be the death of him. Hard-hearted (or 
keen-visioned) Government physicians 
begged to differ from this opinion, and 
Mr. Carroll’s interrupted journey was 
resumed Atlantawards, Once within the 
prison walls, his health, instead of de- 
clining, promptly began to improve. 
Word now comes that he has recovered 
sufficiently to be transferred to the 
prison farm, where in wall-less seclusion 
he will work out the remainder of his 
sentence. 

Who knows but that if Mr. Carroll 
had promptly taken advantage of the 
Government’s offer of a vacation from 
Broadway he might have escaped all the 
consequences of his earlier illness? Men 
with less influence and money would un- 
doubtediy have had to follow such a 
course whether they wished to or no. We 
have never thought of the Atlanta Peni- 
tentiary as a health resort, but perhaps, 
like the imaginary mongoose in the old 
story, it may be a grand cure for imag- 
inary ills. Score one for Uncle Sam. It 
may be that the next time he is con- 
fronted with a case like that of Earl 
Carroll he will not permit sentimental 
influences to warp his judgment. 


Crime and Youth 
A SUB-COMMISSION of the New York 
State Crime Commission composed 
of Senator John Knight of Arcade, As- 
semblyman Walter S. Gedney of Nyack, 
and Colonel George F. Chandler of 
Kingston has just filed a report of im- 
portance in its narration of the relation- 
ship of youth to crime. The Commit- 
tee finds as a result of its researches, 
covering 25,000 cases of felony, that 
“the median age for those who commit 
robberies, perhaps the most serious of 
the so-called professional crimes, is not 
over twenty-three, while for those who 
commit burglary it is fractionally lower. 
The median age for forgery and fraud is 
about thirty, while grand larceny falls 
somewhere between twenty-five and 
thirty.” 


The Committee finds that pleading 
guilty is common, as a matter of legal 
tactics and presumably as a factor in re- 
ceiving mitigated sentences, 

Over seventy per cent of the crime 
problem is included in the four crimes of 
grand larceny, assault, burglary, and 














Keystone 
Ex-Governor Bilbo, of Mississippi, who is 
looking for a return trip to Jackson 


robbery. Of these grand larceny leads 
the others, rising in importance in cer- 
tain of the larger cities to more than 
one-third of felony arrests. In rural 
areas burglary leads. The major crimes 
are committed, the report shows, by pro- 
fessional criminals to a large extent, for 
the purpose of taking property by acts 
of violence. 


Wholesale Arson 


bo five years ago or more there 
seemed to be what almost amounted 
to an epidemic of the burning of 
churches in Canada. At one time a 
newspaper correspondent noted the 
burning of no fewer than ten Catholic 
churches placed wide apart. There was 
no reason whatever to suppose that these 
cases of arson came from hatred of the 
Roman Catholic Church. But it was 
thought possible that the crimes might 


have been committed by some _half- 
crazed individual fanatic. 

The culmination of these crimes came 
in the destruction in part of the fine 
old Cathedral at Quebec and in the 
burning of the famous Shrine of Ste. 
Anne de Beaupré. 

Now the mystery has apparenily been 
solved. A convict who was about to be- 
gin a long term of imprisonment at 
Columbus, Ohio, has told in detail of the 
commission of a long list of burnings of 
churches in Canada and the United 
States for the sole object of stealing the 
treasures of gold and silver vessels and 
sometimes money. He admits that he 
has been committing crimes of this kind 
for a great many years, and asserts that 
his robberies probably yielded him in all 
about $300,000, mostly in gold, silver, 
and jewels from sacred vessels and para- 
phernalia. 

Among these crimes were the burning 
of the two great churches named above. 
In these cases, however, the criminal and 
his accomplices were unable to get pos- 
session of what they were seeking. The 
Church of Ste. Anne de Beaupré alone 
is said to have had in its shrine jewels 
worth hundreds of thousands of dollars, 
but before the robbers could seize the 
jewels the priests of the church had res- 
cued them. 

If this story is true, it unveils a new 
form of professional criminality, and one 
that is as despicable as it is sordid. 


Why Mississippi Chose 
a Demagogue 


BP iginen Mississippi has fought val- 
iantly for almost twenty years to 
free itself from the demagogy fomented 
and fastened upon it by James K, Var- 
daman, that demagogy is still potent. 
Thecdore G. Bilbo, the eager recipient of 
Vardaman’s mantle, is again to be Gov- 
ernor, having won the Democratic nom- 
ination in a run-off primary. 

When Henry L. Whitfield was elected 
Governor in 1924, the long fight ap- 
peared to be won. Whitfield typified the 
State’s best traditions. By profession an 
educator—for years State Superinten- 
dent of Schools and for other years ~ 
president of a college—he had developed 
qualities of statesmanship which prom- 
ised to make him a servant of his State 
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, as dependable if not as brilliant as were 
L. Q. C. Lamar and John Sharp Will- 
liams. 

Vardamanism had been defeated be- 
fore, but by compromise. Vardaman 
himself had been displaced in the United 
States Senate, but by Pat Harrison, a 
Senator not the ideal of those who waged 
the fight. In the election of Whitfield 
there appeared on the surface to be no 
compromise, but there was. In order to 
secure Whitfield’s election it had been 
necessary to place on the ticket with him 
as the candidate for Lieutenant-Gover- 
nor Dennis Murphree, a politician of no 
particularly outstanding ability. 

Governor Whitfield died. Mr. Mur- 
phree became Governor, with the bulk of 
Whitfield’s supporters obligated to him. 
In the ensuing contest for the Demo- 
cratic nomination for Governor the 
State was thus deprived of the opportu- 
nity to make a free choice. Either of 
the two candidates eliminated in the pri- 
mary might have been under other cir- 
cumstances stronger than Murphree. 

When the run-off campaign came, 
with Murphree and Bilbo as the con- 
tenders, the State was already deprived 
of opportunity to choose the candidate 
it would have preferred. Of the two 
contenders, it is hardly to be doubted 
that Murphree would have been the 
choice if he had not been made a fool of 
by some of his overzealous supporters. 

Murphree charged Bilbo with having 
received a congratulatory letter from 
Governor Smith, of New York. Though 
the ostensible object was to show that 
Bilbo was the tool of the wets, there was 
at least the appearance of an effort to 
inject anti-Catholic prejudice into the 
campaign—and this, coming from a man 
whose name is commonly pronounced as 
if spelled “Denny Murphy,” may have 
seemed to certain Mississippians not in 
good faith. In any event, Bilbo was 
able to disprove the charge. In the court 
of public opinion, slander was proved 
against Murphree. The revulsion gave 
Bilbo the nomination. 

The result does not prove that a ma- 
jority of Mississippians want the type of 
government made familiar by Bilbo’s 
preceptor and by Bilbo himself. It goes 
a good way, on the contrary, to show 
that Mississippi does not want this type 
of government and that the fight against 
it will go on. Meanwhile, however, Mis- 
sissippi must suffer. A rumor was cur- 


rent in New York two days after the 
result was known that a wealthy Chica- 
goan who had been ready to launch a 
big industry in northeastern Mississippi 
—a region sorely in need of industries— 
had at once canceled his arrangements. 
Business in Mississippi has suffered se- 





verely in the past from Vardaman- 
Bilboism, It must still suffer. 


Exit Necator Americanus 


—— translated, the name of the 
hookworm is “the American mur- 
derer”—and never was a parasite more 
aptly named. When, some fifteen years 
ago, Mr. J. D. Rockefeller made a gift of 
a million dollars to aid in the cure and 
prevention of the hookworm disease, 
there was some ridicule of the idea that 
the hookworm was a cause. of laziness, 
but the appellation “the lazy sickness” 


_ Was as true as the scientific designation 


of the parasite as a murderer. Its rav- 
ages lowered the vitality and thus in- 
creased the death rate from other dis- 
eases. It also so reduced the energy of 
those attacked that it injured their work- 
ing ability. 

The fight against the hookworm has 
been prolonged and vigorous. Now the 
Health Board of the Rockefeller Foun- 
dation is able to announce that, if the 
disease has not entirely been eradicated, 
it has come under control to a large ex- 
tent the world over, while in the United 
States it has almost entirely disappeared. 
It is stated that about seven million per- 
sons have been cured and restored to 
something like normal activity. 

The successful campaign against the 
hookworm is equaled by that carried on 
by the Rockefeller Foundation against 
malaria. True malaria is the result of 
the bite of only one of three kinds of the 
anopheles mosquito known in the United 
States. The war against it first found 
and defined the breeding grounds of this 
particular species of mosquito, and then 
concentrated on its destruction. 

Altogether the progress, as reported 
by the Health Board of the Rockefeller 
Institute, in ridding the world of dan- 
gerous forms of disease and also in im- 
proving health conditions both in town 
and country, especially as they affect 
children, is most encouraging. 

It is true that baffling problems, the 
greatest of which is perhaps that of can- 
cer, still remain unsolved; but the evi- 
dence of this single report alone is 
enough to show that science has made 
extraordinary advances in the last quar- 
ter of a century. 


With the Long-Distance 
Fliers 


hem outstanding accomplishment in 
the air for the last week in August 
was the clean and straight flight of the 
Pride of Detroit, manned by William S. 
Brock and Edward S. Schlee. They left 
Harbor Grace, in Newfoundland, on 
August 27, and after their flight of 2,350 
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miles landed at Croydon (the airport for 
London) “as calmly as though they were 
members of a personally conducted tour- 
ist party” on the morning of August 28, 
having made the flight in a trifle less 
than twenty-three hours. This was the 
first step in an attempt to set a new rec- 
ord for circling the globe. Since Jules 
Verne’s story which made his fictitious 
travelers go around the world in eighty 
days the record has been very: much re- 
duced, and at present it stands at about 
twenty-eight and a half days, as made by 
two travelers who used airplane, steam- 
ship, and railway as best they could. 
With anything like good luck, Brock and 
Schlee will find it easy to beat this rec- 
erd and hope to reduce it to fifteen days. 
Their second step, from London to Mu- 
nich, was as businesslike and successful 
as the first. The Pride of Detroit landed 
at Munich on August 29, after an eight 
hours’ flight. Their next stop was 
Belgrade. 

The only previous attempt to fly 
around the world was that of American, 
British, French, and Italian airmen in 
1924. The trip was completed by two 
American planes, piloted by Lieutenants 
Smith and Nelson, in about five months, 
with, of course, many stops. The phrase 
“around the world” perhaps needs some 
definition or limitation. This flight, 
which was completed only by the Ameri- 
can planes, did not, in fact, traverse any 
very large stretches of ocean. The record 
was from Santa Monica, California, to 
Seattle, thence to Sitka, and thence 
through Alaska and the waters near the 
coast of Siberia to Japan and China, 
thence to India, and back to Europe; 
while the retyrn voyage westward “across 
the Atlantic” from England was by way 
of the Orkney Isles, Iceland, Greenland, 
Labrador, and Nova Scotia—a passage 
which involved no very long distances of 
ocean flight. 

It was still a matter of doubt on 
August 30 whether or not Paul Redfern 


. had met with a tragic end in his attempt 


at a flight from Brunswick, Georgia, to 
Brazil. His plane was seen and reported 
east of the Bahama Islands, but that was 
on Saturday, August 27, and no sure 
tidings had come from him later than 
that up to August 30, although a report 
came that a plane which might well have 
been Redfern’s had been seen in the air 
over the Orinoco Delta in Venezuela. It 
is possible, therefore, as we write, that 
Redfern may have landed to repair his 
plane and again taken the air, or that he 
has come down later than this last ob- 
servation was reported and is making his 
way through the forests toward the 
coast. He had planned to make the 
flight to Rio de Janeiro if his fuel held 











To give and to receive 


(Merchant of Venice, Act Ill, Scene 2) 
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His first act of intervention should be remembered She can’t blame him for not wanting to adopt any more 


From M. M. Kornfeld, Dallas, Texas From C. B. Pepper, Oak Forest, Iil. 


Harding in the Brooklyn Eagle Talburt in the Knoxville News-Sentinel 
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Breaking the ice Giving her no chance to get lonesome ! 


From Henry Charles Suter, Westerly, R. I. , From Mrs. Patterson Miller, Russellville, Tenn. 
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Mrs. Robert Tyre Jones, Jr., and her husband, who, 
they say, is one of our coming golfers 


out, and that would have been a break- 
ing of all the records in continuous flight. 
It was considered quite probable, how- 


ever, that he would be compelled to: 


come down in Pernambuco or else- 
where. 

A touch of farce was added to the air 
history of the week under consideration 
in the solo flight of Levine from France 
to England. No one understands or 
cares about Levine’s quarrels with the 
French pilot Drouhin, but it was the re- 
sult of those quarrels that Levine, who 
has had no extensive experience in a 
plane except as a passenger, took out the 
Columbia, which he owns, for a little 
exercise, as he said, and then calmly 
sailed it across the Channel and to the 
Croydon airport. He had no map, his 
navigation was extremely happy-go- 
lucky, and his attempts to land (his first 
effort at this difficult feat) almost re- 
sulted, two or three times, in his destruc- 
tion. One thing at Jeast he has ac- 
complished, and that is to show that, 


whatever other qualities he may possess, 
he has that of physical courage. 


Jones Triumphs Again 

\ | EMORANDUM from editorial to com- 
posing room: “Please polish up 

standing head, ‘Jones Triumphs Again.’ 


He has just entered another tourna-- 


ment.” 

Memorandum from composing room 
to editorial room: “Standing head worn 
out. Will have to set it again.” 

This interchange of compliments be- 
tween The Outlook editorial and com- 
posing rooms is a matter of imagination 
rather than fact—as yet. Robert Tyre 
Jones, Jr., of Atlanta and points north, 
east, and south, is in his middle twenties. 
He can be conservatively rated as the 
greatest golfer of all time, and the most 
discouraging opponent which his friendly 
enemies can be called upon to face. 

In the National Amateur Champion- 
ship at the Minikahda Golf Course, at 
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Minneapolis, Minnesota, Mr. Jones 
again demonstrated the superlative skill 
which has won for him every worth- 
while title except the British Amateur. 
At Minikahda he played the kind of golf 
which makes history. After playing the 
first eighteen holes of the qualifying 
round in 75, three over par, he scored a 
67 on the second day, and won the qual- 
ifying medal with a total of 142 strokes, 
beating his nearest rival by three. In 
the match play he was carried by his 
first opponent to the eighteenth green 
before winning by two up. In his sec- 
ond round he defeated his nearest oppo- 
nent by three up and two to play. Then 
he hit his stride and took his next three 
cpponents—Johnston of Minneapolis, 
Ouimet of Boston, and Evans of Chicago 
—into camp by ten up and nine to play, 
eleven up and ten to play, eight up and 
seven to play. Against Evans he made 
the first nine holes in 31 strokes, leaving 
his distinguished opponent, who scored <2 
38, five down at the turn. His card for 
this round was as follows: 


43344343 3-31 


It was in this round that he made the 
uphill ninth hole of 562 yards in three 
shots. The second shot with a spoon, 
250 yards, stopped within eighteer. 
inches of the hole. Such shooting would 
be credible for a rifleman; in golf it’s 
simply more than human. 

No wonder that Francis Ouimet took 
a marble to the Tournament Committee 
with the modest request that Jones here- 
after be compelled to use it in competi- 
tion. ‘It’s the only way,” he explained, 
“that I can get a chance to beat him.” 


a y 
Irving House 


T is pleasing to old New Yorkers to 
know that there is to be an Irving 
House on Irving Place—and particularly 
pleasing, we may add, to The Outlook, 
which lives a block down Irving Place. 

The old house at 49 Irving Place is 
not precisely beautiful, but it is to be 
unpainted and restored to its pristine 
old-brick color, is to become a repository 
of antique furniture, some of it belong- 
ing to the Irving family, and also a 
memorial museum of Washington Irving 
manuscripts, 

There never has been much doubt 
that a nephew of Washington Irving 
lived here during the author’s life, but 
there has been question as to Washing- 
ton Irving’s residence in the house. 
Lately Major George Haven Putnam has 
stated his clear recollection of going to 
this house when a boy for his father, 
who was then publishing Irving’s books; 
he is not quite as positive that he saw 
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Washington Irving in person, but Mrs. 
William Cumming Story, president of 
the association which has bought the old 
house, thinks it quite well established 
that the old-bachelor author made it his 
town residence when he was living at 
Sunnyside, probably in the three years 
ending in 1856. 

It is quite appropriate that the house 
should be owned and managed by the 
National Patriotic Builders of America, 
which has for its aim the fostering of the 
patriotic ideals of the Fathers of the Re- 
public. 

The author of the “Knickerbocker 
History” cannot be too much honored 
by the people of New York City. He 
laughed genially at their Dutch ances- 
tors, but he loved them. 


War Dangers in Peace Time 


HAT officers and men enlisted in the 
service of their country often lay 
down their lives in performing their duty 
has been illustrated again and again in 
collisions, submarine disasters, and gun 
explosions, This element of danger in 
peace is a part of the needed preparation 
against war, and lives so sacrificed are 
truly those of patriots. 

In the case of the recent collision in 
Japanese waters in which a hundred and 
twenty-nine lives were lost, the two de- 
stroyers and two cruisers involved were 
engaged in war maneuvers on a dark, 
foggy night and without lights showing. 
The danger was excessive and overzeal 
in the endeavor of the destroyers to out- 
flank and pass the cruisers led to the dis- 
aster. Within the same month thirty- 
eight men were killed and forty-seven 
were wounded by an explosion on a 
Japanese mine-layer, the Tokiwa. 

As was fitting, honors have been paid 
by the Emperor and people of Japan to 
all these men who suffered in the nation’s 
service, and Americans who recognize 
courage and devotion to country will 
join in sympathy for Japan’s disastrous 
loss. 


A French Delegate to the 
Bar Convention 


MONG the many hundreds of law- 
yers, including judges, who gath- 
ered last week at Buffalo to attend the 
fiftieth annual meeting of the American 
Bar Association were not only distin- 
guished Americans but also men of dis- 
tinction from other lands. Among these 
were Lord Hewart, Lord Chief Justice of 
England, and H. Maurice Bokanowski, 
French Minister of Commerce and In- 
dustry. Before going to Buffalo some of 
these guests from other lands had taken 
occasion to make visits in this country. 
M. Bokanowski has undertaken to make 
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The house where Irving worked 


the best use of his time by doing some 
of his traveling by airplane. He went 
from New York to Toronto by air, and 
also by air from Toronto to Detroit to 
visit Henry Ford and to see the automo- 
bile and airplane factories there. 

In choosing M. Maurice Bokanowski 
as their representative to the American 
and Canadian Bar Conventions, French 
lawyers selected one of the most distin- 
guished members of the present coalition 
Cabinet. He came, in response to the 
American barristers’ invitation, not only 
as the delegate of the association to 
which he brings credit, but also in a 
sense as the personal representative of 
two of the foremost French advocates 
whose duties prevent their attendance, 
Premier Poincaré, and the batonnier 
Aubépin, president of the French bar. 

M. Bokanowski is young as men go in 
politics in France. He has held his seat 
as Deputy only since 1914, but in the 
financial debates that marked the crisis 
between 1924 and 1926 he won prompt 
recognition. He was appointed member 
of the Commission of Commerce and 
later of the Committee of Finance, where 
in 1922-4 he occupied the vital post of 
rapporteur général. During the Poincaré 
Ministry of 1924 M. Bokanowski was 
Minister of the Navy, and when the 
present Cabinet was formed a year ago 
he was called forward again, this time as 
Minister of Commerce. 


In 1925 M. Bokanowski visited Wash- 
ington as member of the Caillaux mis- 
sion for the settlement of the French 
debt to the United States, and he holds 
progressive views on the question of 
reciprocal commerce between the two 
countries. 

The Minister will find many things 
aside from the Bar Convention to study 
while he is in the United States. Under 
his direction come not only the mails, 
telephones, and telegraphs, which are all 
Government monopolies in France, but 
radio and aeronautics as well. It was by 
M. Bokanowski’s department that facili- 
ties were placed at the disposal of the 
American transatlantic fliers, Ameri- 
cans, therefore, remembering with pleas- 
ure the cordial French reception to our 
aviators, have special reason for welcom- 
ing M. Bokanowski to this country. 


Appointments to the Legion 
of Honor 


_ French have always been most 
gracious in their recognition of 
American merit, as demonstrated in their 
bestowal of the Legion of Honor upon 
leading citizens of this country. The 
list published by the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs on August 17 included five Amer- 
ican names, of which one was a promo- 
tion, and four appointments. The ap- 
pointments were Albert N. Connett, Jr., 
of the Guaranty Trust Company; 























Underwood & Underwood 


Horatio Bottomley and his wife 


Charles F, Goddard, managing director 
of the United Shoe Machinery Com- 
pany; Edwin Scott, artist; and H. A. 
Webster, painter and etcher. The pro- 
motion was that of Walter Gay, artist, 
to the rank of Commander. 

Mr. Gay first went to Paris to study 
art in 1876, having begun his career in 
1873 by painting flower subjects, He 
studied under M. Bonnat, and was a 
constant exhibitor at the Paris Salon. 
The large picture “Benedicite,” now in 
the museum in Amiens, and “Las 
Cigarreras,” in the Luxembourg Gallery, 
are his work, and his pictures have also 
been purchased for the London, Boston, 
and Metropolitan Museums, Mr. Gay 
was made a Chevalier in the Legion of 
Honor in 1894, and promoted to Officer 
in 1906. 

The French ministries have a happy 
talent for rewarding home merit with the 
Legion of Honor in most unexpected 
places. The Legion is by no means con- 
fined to the rich and the great, and so- 
cial pedigrees are so utterly discounted 
as to make this organization one of the 


most democratic honor societies in the 
world, Among these summer appoint- 
ments, two will suffice to illustrate the 
point. On the list of the Minister of 
Commerce appears the name of M. Far- 
geas, a mail carrier who has been in the 
service for thirty-three years, and who 
was named for meritorious service. On 
the list of the Department of Agriculture 
is the Widow Hamant, mother of nine 
children, eight of whom are living and 
still attached to the soil. ‘For the dig- 
nity and the activity of her life,” reads 
the notice of this woman who has been 
husbandless for twenty years, and who 
has nobly conducted her farm with the 
help of her young children, “she deserves 
to be cited as an example.” 

All honor to the Legion of Honor for 
such recognitions, 


Bottomley Redivivus 


HEN Horatio Bottomley retired 

(to jail) five years ago, The 
Outlook chronicled the event under the 
headline “Bottomley Passes.” The other 
day he emerged from Maidstown Jail. 
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When he reached his Sussex home, says 
a press despatch, “bands played, flags 
were hung out,” and (climax of rural 
popularity) he “has been asked to pre- 
sent prizes at local fairs and has been 
cheered wherever he appeared in public.” 

Bottomley was convicted of a mean 
fraud—the misuse of money raised by 
his “bond clubs” in which ex-soldiers, 
workers, and poor people generally in- 
vested. He had ability of a sort; we 
described him at the time as financial 
necromancer, orator extraordinary, jour- 
nalist amazing, and hater of things 
American, His “John Bull” weekly had 
an amazing circulation; what he offered 
his public was, wrote Mr. P. W. Wilson, 
a fellow-member of Parliament with 
Bottomley, “the pointed paragraph, the 
impudent but amusing sneer, the expo- 
sure of petty scandal, and great swelling 
words of discontent, denunciation, and 
vague aspiration.” He made money by 
his howling patriotism. 

Millions of half-educated and excita- 
ble people believed in him, It is quite 
likely that “John Bull” may be revived 
and Bottomley once more be a rallying- 
point for hysteria, 


Egypt’s “ Grand Old Man ” Dies 


i a Pasua is dead, and in Brit- 
ish Government offices in London 
there must have been sighs of relief. At 
the age of seventy-six years, Zaghlul was 
the inspiring head of the Egyptian Na- 
tionalist movement. Without him, agi- 
tation against British suzerainty is likely 
to subside, as similar agitation did in 
India after Gandhi was removed from 
active public life. The Suez Canal is 
unthreatened for another period. 
Always irreconcilable and always en- 
ergetic, Zaghlul concentrated and organ- 
ized Egyptian unrest. From 1888, when 
the British occupied his country, he de- 
voted himself to the cause of freeing 
Egypt from alien rule. Sometimes at 
home in Cairo and sometimes in exile, 
he never relaxed his will and never lost a 
chance to further his purpose. The pe- 
riod in which he centered international 
attention upon himself began with the 
termination of the World War, when he 
demanded recognition of Egyptian inde- 
pendence. He rose to be Prime Minister 
after Great Britain granted Egypt au- 
tonomy in 1922, and resigned his post 
rather than accept the penalties laid 
down by the British Government for the 
assassination of its representative in 
Cairo, Sir Lee Stack. Since then, al- 
though British recognition has been re- 
fused to Ministries formed by him, the 
Egyptian voters have persistently re: 
turned his party with a majority in 
Parliament. King Fuad, the nominal 
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ruler, has been forced to carry on the 
national affairs with minority Cabinets. 
The latest crisis arose from army reforms 
proposed by the Nationalist majority, 
and British battleships were ordered to 
Alexandria and the Suez Canal after a 
year of practically armed truce. But a 
general election, called in the hope of 
breaking Zaghlul’s power, resulted in the 
capture of nearly nine out of ten of the 
legislative seats by his followers. The 
governmental deadlock continued, with 
Zaghlul as President of the Chamber. 
What will happen with Zaghlul gone is 
uncertain. His party may temporarily 
lose spirit, or less shrewd heads may get 
control of it and drive it to extremes 
which will cause British intervention. 
The one thing certain is that no other 
Egyptian leader has his brains, the as- 
tuteness which made him avoid fatal 
breaks. The British hold on the Sudan 
and the vital Canal will be made easier. 
As always, time plays for the Empire, 
and death often proves its best friend. 


Hungary’s Prime Minister 


die good boys in school are never 
well known. It is the bad ones that 
form the topic of discussion, So it is with 
Count Stephen Bethlen, of Hungary, 
who since April 15, 1921, has uninter- 
ruptedly held the reins of office, and who 
therefore goes his quiet, efficient way 
without very much being said about him. 

The Peace Treaty, which reduced 
Hungary to less than one-third of its 
former size, introduced countless new 
problems, political, social, and economic. 
As in most other European countries, the 
following years saw a mad succession of 
Cabinets, who were expected to work 
immediate miracles, and, failing, found 
themselves deposed. When, after many 
years of parliamentary life, Count Beth- 
len came to the helm in 1921, the coun- 
try was in a chaos. Within a few months 
King Charles, who had been forced to 
abandon his throne by the Revolution of 
1918, made his second and ill-advised 
attempt to regain it. What followed was 
one of the bitterest pages of Hungarian 
history, when, in reply to the demand 
not only of her neighbors, but of the 
Great Powers, the nation was compelled 
to deliver up its crowned King and to 
pass the Dethronization Act, which put 
an end to the Hapsburg succession, 

The National Assembly was com- 
pletely shattered by these events, and 
proved incapable of passing constructive 
legislation for the development of the 
bicameral parliamentary system and the 
Suffrage Bill. It was dissolved at the 
suggestion of Count Bethlen, and the 
second National Assembly gave him the 


support necessary for the passage of the 
reform bills. One of his most important 
achievements was obtaining the sym- 
pathy and support of the League of Na- 
tions for the financial reconstruction of 
the country, a program which was car- 
ried out in unexpectedly short time. 

The last elections for the new Par- 
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liament, in December last, brought in 
an overwhelming majority in the Prime 
Minister’s favor, demonstrating the con- 
tinued faith of the country in his guid- 
ance. He is now well into the seventh 
year of Premiership, the longest record 
of present-day Europe, and there are no 
signs of diminishing influence. 

Count Bethlen has many affinities 
with the United States. He is, first of 
all, a great sportsman, fond of tennis, 
golf, and shooting. His wife is active in 
the literary world, with several novels to 
her credit, and his eldest son, who wishes 
to develop a business career for himself, 
is working in a bank in New York. 


China Retells the Old Story 


HE Nationalist movement in China, 

that appeared triumphantly united 
a few months ago, now seems fatally 
divided. The radicals of Hankow and 
the moderates of Nanking are trying to 
come to some understanding while—with 
General Chiang Kai-shek in retirement 
after having led their victorious advance 
from Canton in South China to the 
Yangtze Valley in central China—the 
northern militarists advance. Marshal 
Feng Yu-hsiang, the “Christian Gen- 
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eral,” is now the nominal head of the 
Nationalist forces, but it is not certain 
what he intends to do. 

General Sun Chuan-fang, of Shan- 
tung, has been pushing the Nationalists 
back from his strategically important 
province and threatening Nanking. Be- 
hind him, Marshal Chang Tso-lin, of 
Manchuria, titular “Generalissimo” of 
the northern armies, is reported to frown 
slightly on Sun’s successes, fearing that 
he is gaining too much power. So dis- 
unity threatens the northerners also. 

Unabashed, Premier Pan Fu, of the 
Peking administration, which still claims 
to be the rightful Government of China, 
has declared in an interview that “the 
expediency of calling upon the United 
States, Great Britain, and the other 
Powers to fulfill their promises of will- 
ingness to take up the matter of treaty 
revision with regard to China is being 
carefully considered.” In other words, 
whether South or North is winning at 
the moment, the need to appeal to an 
evidently steady demand of public opin- 
ion forces the “top dogs” to challenge 
the privileged position of the Powers in 
China. The one thing upon which the 
Chinese are able to agree is their desire 
to get the “foreign devils” out. 


John St. Loe Strachey 


most understanding 


Yew the 
friends of America in England was 


John St. Loe Strachey. English to the 
marrow, imbued with the feeling, deeper 
than any formulated conviction, that an 
Englishman who has inherited advan- 
tages and opportunities owes whatever 
power they give him to the public ser- 
vice, conscious of the Empire as the 
background of every English problem, 
he had that breadth of mind that en- 
abled him to look at another people that 
had none of the traditions which make 
England what it is and understand that 
people’s life and ways of thinking. His 
death on August 26 at the age of sixty- 
seven brings to many Americans who 
were acquainted with him -through his 
writings and his influence as a publicist 
a sense of loss. 

From 1897 to 1925 he was editor and 
proprietor of the “Spectator.” Under 
his direction the “Spectator” not only 
maintained the high place that it had 
under R. H. Hutton but grew in influ- 
ence. One might almost say that its 
position among weekly journals of Eng- 
land corresponds to that of the “Times” 
among daily newspapers. It had, and 
still maintains, a view of world affairs 
which was at once British and cosmo- 
politan. 

On his retirement he relinquished con- 
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trol of the “Spectator” to another un- 
derstanding friend of America, the origi- 
nating and active spirit of the English- 
Speaking Union, Evelyn Wrench, 

In English politics Mr. Strachey be- 
longed by nature and circumstance in 
the middle of the road. When the Irish 
question became acute, he naturally 
found himself among the Liberal Union- 
ists. Although the issues of the ’80’s 
and ’90’s had passed, he remained to the 
end liberally conservative or conserva- 
tively liberal, temperamentally averse to 
extremes. He could not be either a 
“die-hard” or a “Red.” He foresaw the 
war, or at least the danger that Germany 
was bringing on; and during the war he 
was a valiant defender of the cause of 
the Allies. His career is a fine example 
of what high journalistic standards are 
when embodied in an active, intelligent, 
and informed personality. 


Germany’s Flag Controversy 


io flag controversy which New 
York’s debonair young Mayor in- 
advertently brought to a head upon his 
visit to Berlin has long been one of the 
most vexatious questions in German po- 
litical life. Strong as republican Ger- 
many may be, the Government has never 


felt able to enforce unqualified alle- 
giance to the republican colors, and the 
flag of Imperial Germany remains the 
symbol of the Fatherland to the mon- 
archist elements in German national life. 

In 1926 even the Government chal- 
lenged the republican flag and in an 
amazing decree the Luther Cabinet in- 
structed the foreign representatives of 
Germany abroad to place the old Im- 
perial colors alongside the new. This 
aroused a storm of opposition among the 
liberal elements of the Reichstag. The 


Luther Government was defeated, and — 


was replaced by a Cabinet formed from 
the same groups which had supported 
Luther,‘ but headed by Chancellor 
Marx. It was then decided that the 
regulation of the former Government 
would be carried out until a commission 
could find a compromise flag. 

Since then the Nationalists, with their 
monarchist sympathies, have continued 
to fly the old flag, the republicans and 
Socialists stand by the new. In the 
present instance the Berlin hotel at 
which Mayor Walker was to be enter- 
tained refused to fly the republican col- 
ors out of respect for its Nationalist 
clientele, and fell under the boycott of 
the city Council and of the state of Prus- 


sia, The Federal Government, however, 
satisfied its scruples with an ineffectual 
protest, and its representative attended 
a dinner where the American flag and 
the flag of Imperial Germany were the 
chief decorations. 

The flag has become a symbol of the 
continuing struggle between republicans 
and monarchists; it is an issue on which 
clash the old order and the new in the 
life of modern Germany. 


A Challenge to Ireland 


RAMA on a national scale is be- 
D ing staged in Ireland. President 
Cosgrave, of the Irish Free 
State, has put the future of his Govern- 
ment in the hands of the Irish people. 
After defeating his antagonists of the 
radical republican faction, both in the 
lower chamber of the national Parlia- 
ment and in two critical by-elections in 
Dublin, he has dissolved the Parliament 
and called for new general elections. 
The move is not mere shrewd politics, as 
some of his critics have said, but states- 
manship informed by practical political 
sense of a high order. 
Warnings of the present conflict ap- 
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peared last year when Eamonn De Va- 
lera, once chief of the Sinn Fein irrecon- 
cilables, quit that party and formed a 
new faction under the name of Fianna 
Fail, In contrast with his earlier re- 
fusal to take any part in the affairs of 
the Free State, he began to advocate 
entry of Irish republicans into the Par- 
liament if and when the oath of alle- 
giance to the King should be abolished. 
That oath he continued to regard as 
treason to the cause of Ireland. Then, 
this spring, the success of his faction in 
winning over forty seats in the Dail 
Eireann, the lower chamber, put the 
temptation of power more definitely in 
his way. In combination with the Labor 
Party and the National League, both 
opposed to the Government, he saw a 
chance to control a narrow majority in 
the chamber and overthrow the Govern- 
ment. So he agreed to take the oath as 
a formality not binding upon the mem- 
bers of his faction, and the Fianna Fail 
delegates took their seats. Only by vir- 
tue of the abstention of one National 
League member from voting, it will be 
recalled, did the radicals fail to turn the 
Government out. 

President Cosgrave, having faced his 
foes in the Parliament and barely es- 
caped disaster, adjourned the session to 
await the outcome of two doubtful by- 
elections in the capital city of Dublin. 
If the Government should win them, ob- 
servers predicted, he would carry on in 
office with his Ministry and count on a 
demonstration of constructive economic 
policy to strengthen his position gradu- 
ally. But Dublin—with the memory of 
the killing of Kevin O’Higgins, the For- 
eign Minister, still keen—spoke for the 
Government candidates by smashing 
majorities. Cosgrave at once did the 
unexpected and challenging thing. In- 
stead of accepting a temporarily safe 
position, he threw the issue to the coun- 
try. 

In effect he has said to the Irish peo- 
ple: “You have seen the crisis and the 
threat. You have seen the attempt to 
upset the Government responsible for 
the treaty of peace with England that 
has put you in charge of your own 


affairs for the first time in seven cen- 


turies. You have seen O’Higgins wan- 
tonly murdered by assassins. Now do 
you want the old strife and turmoil 
back, and English soldiers again in Ire- 
land, or do you want the present order 
continued? Dublin has spoken in no 
uncertain terms. But the voice of the 
capital is not enough. It is for you to 
say.” 

Thus confronted by a responsible ex- 
ecutive and an irresponsible agitator, it 
is inconceivable that the people of Ire- 


land will fail to choose the reality of the 
Free State. 


From Calm to Hurricane 


REAT liners recently entered the 
(G Port of New York, and their 
passengers recounted tales of 
victory over unprecedented seas. The 
captain of the Martha Washington told 
of winds of Force 12, and newspaper 
accounts of the storm repeated this awe- 
some figure without any very clear indi- 
cation that the writers of the headlines 
knew what Force 12 meant. It sounded 
bad enough, in all conscience, but it was 
used by the ship news reporters in the 
manner of an incomprehensible nautical 
term beyond the understanding of land- 
lubbers. 

Force 12 and the eleven numbers 
which are applied to winds have a his- 
tory of nearly a century and a quarter. 
It dates back, then, well into sailing-ship 
times, and owes its invention to the in- 
genuity of that famous British hydrog- 
rapher, Rear-Admiral Sir Francis Beau- 
fort. In 1805 he was in command of the 
store-ship Woolwich, and wished to find 
a method of rendering his ship’s log both 
concise and comprehensive. He devel- 
oped a table of wind strengths, based on 
the effect of the wind upon sailing ships, 
which ran from zero to twelve. When 
the wind was of Force 0 a full-rigged 
ship with all sails set would he without 
steerage way. With the wind at Force 12 
it would be scudding under bare poles. 
At Force 5 this same ship could carry its 
royals while sailing on the wind. A 
coasting smack at Force 5 would have to 
begin to shorten sail. 

The winds as Beaufort described 
them, translated into terms of velocities, 
are as follows: 


Approximate 
wind velocity 


Beaufort Designation in miles 

Scale No. of wind per hour 
ee ick easiness 3 or less 
| Rie a. os ces 7 > 
) oe Light breeze. ..... wo > 
ter a me * 
ee Moderate breeze. .23 “ “ 
\. ree Fresh . wwe 
Qiaccs Strong ae 3. 
; Sere Moderate gale ....40 “ “ 


8.....Freh “ ....48 “ « 


saws Strong eT Sse 
ee Whole * une? 
ee ee 3" 3 
ee Hurricane ....... — -* 


It was not until recent years that the 
old Beaufort Scale was translated by the 
British Meteorological Office into terms 
more exactly suited to steam than sail. 
Seamen and the sea are conservative 
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forces. The standards of 1805 are still 
useful even in 1927. 


F oreign Misunderstand- 


ing of America 


N a world in which dictatorship 
I (whether of the Soviet or the Fas- 

cist variety) is trying to grapple 
with democracy (whether in politics or 
in industry or in any other sphere of 
life) America, working out the experi- 
ment of democracy, is bound to be mis- 
represented and misunderstood. In 
America, under a developing democracy 
where not only are the people in control 
of their Government but wage-earners 
and consumers are coming more and 
more into ownership and control of in- 
dustry by democratic methods, there is a 
wider diffusion of well-being than has 
existed anywhere else at any time on 
such a scale. Naturally, therefore, in 
such a country as Russia and among 
such parties as the European Commu- 
nists anything which can be used to 
discredit American democracy is seized 
upon, Mr. Hillquit, an American rep- 
resentative of the opponents of the 
democratic experiment, uses the language 
of the Communists in denouncing the 
Sacco-Vanzetti case as ‘‘one of the most 
striking instances of capitalistic vindic- 
tiveness in dealing with working-class 
captives in the class war.” Quotations 
of this sort from statements made in 
Russia, Germany, France, and Italy 
might be made indefinitely. 

But misrepresentation based on real 
misunderstanding is to be found else- 
where abroad. It seems to be hard for 
Europeans to understand us. This has 
been revealed anew by remarks upon the 
Sacco-Vanzetti case. 

This is partly due to the fact that Eu- 
rope cannot understand a country in 
which there are no permanent barriers 
between classes. Europe, it seems, cannot 
realize that many men in this country 
are beth capitalists and laborers, both 
bourgeoisie and proletariat—to use terms 
that in the United States really have no 
meaning or have meaning only in rela- 
tion to those groups that are bits of 
Europe transplanted. Only those in 
America use the term class war who live 
in a foreign atmosphere and think in 
foreign terms, 

There is another reason why Europe 
does not understand the United States. 
The American legal system is entirely 
different from the European. One in- 
stance may suffice. In France, for ex- 
ample, a case on appeal may be tried 
wholly anew, as Professor Eugene Wam- 
baugh, of Harvard, pointed out at 
Williamstown the other day, while here 
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an appeal is argued only on those points 
on which there has been a claim of error 
in the lower court. There is reason for 
thinking that our way is better; but, at 
any rate, it is different. This is prob- 
ably not generally understood in France 
or in the countries of the Continent. 

There is still another reason why 
Europe misunderstands us. There is 
nothing there like our Federal system. 
Massachusetts’ courts are as independent 
of New York’s as if they were of another 
country. There is no ground here for 
Federal interference except as the Con- 
stitution is involved. Not understanding 
this, Europe expected the United States 
Government to interfere in the Sacco- 
Vanzetti case by exercising some kind of 
authority. 

We ought to be better understood -in 
England, which has a legal system like 
ours. But even there misunderstanding 
seems unavoidable. The London “Spec- 
tator,” which, as we point out elsewhere 
in this issue, has been especially under- 
standing in its treatment of America, 
treats the Sacco-Vanzetti case as if it 
were a political one, apparently utterly 
unaware of the fact that the prisoners’ 
political views were introduced into the 
trial as a defense. The New York 
“Sun” recently quoted from several Eng- 
lish journals passages that showed that 
they were quite ignorant of some of the 
elementary facts in the case. 

Similar instances could be quoted of 
the misunderstanding of America’s point 
of view at the Geneva Naval Conference. 
Intelligent Europeans have gone so far 
as to attribute Mr. Coolidge’s with- 
drawal as a candidate to the failure of 
the Naval Conference, Europe, to which 
such a conference is of tremendous polit- 
ical importance, does not understand 
how little part that Conference at Ge- 
neva took in the minds of Americans or 
the thoughts of American politicians. 

Understanding of America will come 
only with slow growth. To such an 
understanding a notable contribution is 
an article in the London “Outlook” 
(which has no connection with this jour- 
nal) by Allen Raymond, the London 
correspondent of the New York ‘“‘Times.” 
His clear account of the salient facts in 
the Sacco-Vanzetti trial may counter- 
balance somewhat what he justly calls 
“attacks of cheap unfairness by distant 
public men unacquainted with the facts 
of the court-room except as portrayed by 
propagandists.” Sympathetic with the 
defendants, opposed to capital punish- 
ment, Mr. Raymond nevertheless ex- 
presses the belief, after attending the 
court-room at Dedham at the time of 
sentence, that Sacco and Vanzetti had 
had “all the fair consideration” it was 





“possible to give them.” He points out 
that, in spite of the law’s being a faulty 
institution, it was the law that preserved 
Sacco and Vanzetti and others like them 
from lynching during war time, and that 
it was to the law that they appealed. He 
points out that the three men who re- 
viewed the evidence ‘may be considered 
safely as competent a higher Court of 
Review as it is possible in fallible human 
society to obtain.” As he justly says, 
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“the villain in this drama has been the 
law’s delay—and no other.” To this 
understanding of America even more 
notable contributions may be made by 
such acts as that of the unidentified 
American who, after Sacco-Vanzetti 
sympathizers had spat upon the tomb of 
the Unknown Soldier in Paris and had 
torn and scattered the wreaths, quietly 
collected the flowers and reverently re- 
placed them, 


What Seems to Be the Trouble P 


By LAWRENCE F. ABBOTT 
Contributing Editor of The Outlook 


\ [si preachers, teachers, and 
editors appear to be agreed 
that the times are out of joint, 

that the rising generation is in a parlous 

state, and that civilization as a whole is, 

metaphorically speaking, gyrating in a 

nose-dive or a tail-spin, or whatever 

stunt most vividly forewarns the spec- 
tators of a perilous smash. This is the 
gloomy view especially of the parlor in- 
tclligentsia whose philosophy of life is 
derived from the “American Mercury.” 

The “Mercury” is their Koran and 

Mencken is their Prophet. 

Nor is this frame of mind confined to 
the Menckenites. The September num- 
ber of “Harper’s Magazine,” on the 
whole a very readable and stimulating 
periodical, is full of this kind of de- 
spondency. Take education, for instance. 
A Harvard graduate who is now a pro- 
fessor in a Western university has this to 
say of it in “Harper’s:” 

Democracy has swamped the col- 
leges and, under its impetus, college 
men tend more and more to reverse 
evolution and to develop from hetero- 
geneity to homogeneity. They tend 
to become a type, and, our civilization 
providing the mold, the type is that 
of the salesman, The attributes that 
distinguish it are shrewdness, crafti- 
ness, alertness, high-pressure affability, 
and, above all, efficiency. . . . But, at 
least, there is one force that moves 
counter to this one. The co-eds, in 
general, develop into individuals; and, 
in general, they oppose and dissent 
from the trend of college education. 
... If, hereafter, our colleges are to 
preserve any of the spirit that was 
lovely and admirable in their past, I 
am disposed to believe that the co-eds, 
those irresponsible and over-dressed 
young nit-wits, will save it unassisted. 


A world saved for high-power salesmen 
by irresponsible  nit-wits! 
prospect, indeed! 

Another contributor to this issue of 
“Harper’s,” an experienced newspaper 
man, is extremely despondent about 
American journalism, After reviewing 
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its present-day characteristics, he con- 
cludes that “Thus does the American 
press exemplify day by day the gran- 
diose, the brobdingnagian art of bally- 
hoo.” 

Still another contributor, an eminent 
“behaviorist,” puts the situation with 
striking lucidity thus: 

To-day we are pre-eminently a ver- 
bally-reacting animal. This means 
that the laryngeal segment is the re- 
pository of most of our social and 
ethical training. Now if the stimulus 
does not activate this segment, ‘‘pre- 
cepts,” “shalls,” and “shall nots” can 
never arouse socially acceptable sub- 
stitutive reactions. It seems to me 
that almost the whole of ethics hinges 
upon the extent to which the chjld can 
be verbally organized. 


It seems to me that, highly modern as 
this prescription is, it is not much of an 
advance over Socrates and Epictetus, 
and that even the unfashionable Micah, 
who said that the whole of ethics hinges 
on the cultivation of justice, mercy, and 
reverence, is easier to follow. 

Still a fourth “Harper” contributor 
thinks that the trouble with American 
civilization is its mediocrity, its “collec- 
tivism.” We are all suffering from the 
“intolerable tedium” of uniformity: 

Everyone is aware that the failure 
of our civilization is precisely this 
failure in interest, for which nothing 
can make up. Our collective life is 
not “lived from a great depth of be- 
ing,” but from the surface; and the 
mark of the collective life is on the 
individual. 

The trouble with most of these de- 
spondent gentlemen appears to me to be 
that of the poet quoted by the late Bar- 
rett Wendell in one of his letters: 

God made the only world he could 

And when the work was done 

He said that it was very good— 

I disagree, for one. 

Their disagreement, moreover, is 
nothing very new. David, in a moment 
of despair over his civilization, said, 
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“All men are liars;” and the pessimistic 
author of Ecclesiastes thought that the 
dead were more to be congratulated 
than the living and that the happiest lot 
of all was never to have been born, 

Far be it from me to deny that mod- 
ern civilization is full of puzzling and 
even disquieting defects; or to laugh at 
those amateur epistemologists who are 
honestly trying to get at the root of the 
matter. But if I might make my little 
contribution to the discussion I should 
venture to say that the trouble with the 
present-day American intelligentsia is 
that they are indulging in too much par- 
lor thinking and too little kitchen doing. 
If this seems grossly materialistic, let me 
put it in the terms of G. Lowes Dickin- 
son, the English philosopher, who was, 
at times, as delightfully despondent as 
George Santayana: 


In India the emphasis is on the 
Eternal, in the West on Time... . 
Now, as between these two altitudes, I 
find myself quite clearly and definitely 
on the side of the West. I have said 
in the preceding pages hard things 
about Western civilization. I hate 
many of its manifestations. I am out 
of sympathy with many of its pur- 
poses... . But... the West is ad- 
venturous; and what is more it is 
adventurous on a quest. For, behind 
and beyond all its fatuities, confu- 
sions, crimes, lies, as the justification 
of it all, that deep determination to 
secure a society more just and more 
humane which inspires all men and all 
movements that are worth considering 
at all... . And that development con- 
sists in a constant expansion of inter- 
est away from and beyond one’s own 
immediate interests and into the ac- 
tivities of the world at large. 
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In other and simpler words, the best 
antidote for Weltschmerz is to saw wood. 

At this point some reader may reason- 
ably ask: “Why not take your own med- 
icine? Why devote your time to writing 
weekly articles of a more or less abstract 
nature instead of doing something of 
concrete usefulness?” A point well 
taken. As it is a damp and rainy day 
and as guests are expected, I will go 
down and build a fire in the living-room. 
I cannot saw the wood; my faithful and 
useful man-of-all-work, who behaves 
well without ever thinking of behavior- 
ism or psychoanalysis, has already done 
that; but I can carry the logs from the 
wood-closet, lay the kindling, sweep the 
hearth, apply the lighted match, and 
thus prepare some warmth and cheer for 
my arriving friends. That, at least, is 
something concrete. 


A Groping Grand Old Party 


Staff Correspondence from a Chain of States 


UT of a wilderness almost twice 
() as large as the State of Massa- 

chusetts, a wilderness in which 
is no human habitation, hardly a mark 
of human hands save some charred 
chunks of old camp-fires—the great 
wilderness of rock and water between 
Minnesota and Ontario—out of that 
wilderness, where I had sought and 
found solitude, I came, on a day not long 
ago, and, hunting for the Republican 
Party, plunged forthwith into a wilder- 
ness much more deep and dense. 

One would hardly believe that a sin- 
gle short sentence of terse Anglo-Saxon 
words—“I do not choose to run for 
President in 1928”—could so plunge a 
great and dominant political party into 
the midst of chaos. But in chaos the 
Republican Party is, alone and lost. 

This is a restricted view—I have had 
a glass of small field—but it shows a sort 
of cross-section, The Republican Party 
along the Atlantic seaboard may, for all 
I know, see the way out. So may the 
Republicans of the Pacific coast, of the 
South. But those of the great mid- 
region, of the States which compose the 
old Middle West, certainly do not. 


A ND this is true not at all because of 
any general desire to have Coolidge 
as the candidate in 1928. There was no 
such general desire. Not there. It is 
true not at all because of any deep dis- 
appointment that he is not to be the can- 
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didate. .There is no such disappoint- 
ment. There has not been in that re- 
gion in recent days, if there ever was, 
any deep devotion to Coolidge. There 
has been a sort of devotion to certain 
Coolidge policies, There has been a 
strictly orthodox adherence to the Ad- 
ministration as a party asset. But no- 
body, apparently, has loved Coolidge 
because he is Coolidge, 

Coolidge’s renunciation has caused no 
heart pang and sense of personal loss, as 
Roosevelt’s renunciation did sixteen 
years ago. There are none who would 
count it a privilege to follow Coolidge 
into oblivion for a lost cause, as there 
were many who would have loved to fol- 
low Wilson thus. 

One branch of the Republican Party 
in the Middle West positively did not 
want Coolidge as the nominee in 1928. 
Another branch did want him, but with- 
out enthusiasm, because he was, as they 
believed, the party’s best asset. But 
those who did not want him apparently 
had no glimmer of hope that they might 
be rid of him, and those who did want 
him had no shadow of fear that they 
might lose him, 

This, to me, is exceedingly strange, 
because, though I am not even the great- 
grandson of a prophet, and though no 
seventh son has appeared in the direct 
line of my ancestry in all time, I have 
believed for more than eighteen months 
that Calvin Coolidge could not again be 


President of the United States. It was 
on January 13, 1926, that I said in a 
signed article in The Outlook, “I do not 
suppose that Calvin Coolidge will ever 
again have the solid support that he once 
had from the West and the Middle 
West. I suppose that whatever hope 
there was of another term for Coolidge 
went glimmering in the last week of the 
old year |1925].” 

Why Republicans never saw the pos- 
sibility that Mr. Coolidge himself would 
see this situation, why they made no 
provision against the contingency of his 
seeing it, I cannot tell. But they did not. 
There were Republicans, both radical 
and regular, who, prior to the renuncia- 
tion, were prepared to oppose Mr. Cool- 
idge for the nomination. Many were 
prepared to make his nomination certain. 
But nowhere was anybody prepared to 
do anything independently of a Coolidge 
candidacy. His renunciation, therefore, 
left all of them, his foes as well as his 
friends, completely flabbergasted. 


HERE is not in the region through 
which I have traveled—from Du- 
luth to New York, swinging south of the 
Lakes—any clarity in the Republican 
mind as to candidates or issues or poli- 
cies. No man stands out. There is, in 
the main, no spirit of contest, because 
nothing either broad or deep appears to 
be contested for. | 
There are incipient candidacies, more 
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than enough, if they materialize, to make 
a general scramble. Hoover and Hughes; 
Lowden and Dawes. I bracket them in 
this way because there is a feeling, some- 
what general, that Lowden and Dawes 
must certainly run as stable mates and 
that Hoover and Hughes must probably 
do the same. Then there is a host of 
favorite sons. A number of States have 
one each. Ohio has triplets—Longworth 
and Willis and Fess. Indiana may enter 
Watson. Nebraska probably will let 
Norris start. Borah is spoken of, but 
few are willing to pin their colors to him 
because of the feeling that he would 
probably balk at the post—or quit in che 
stretch, if he should ever get there. All 
of these, with one exception, would be 
trading candidacies in any final show- 
down—not more than that, except on 
the off chance that one of them might 
win if the leaders, assuming that there 
will be leaders, should kill each other off. 
Borah, everybody knows, may quit, but 
cannot be pulled. 

That for the minor candidacies, But 
of the major candidacies, only one means 
in the public mind in the region where I 
made my observations anything very 
definite and vital. That one is Lowden, 
and he means just one thing—farm re- 
lief. Those who favor his candidacy are 
not thinking of anything else. They ap- 


parently care nothing about any other 
issue or policy or purpose. There are, 
it is true, Republicans willing to accept 
Lowden who care nothing about farm 
relief. They would accept him as they 
would accept any other candidate who 
might prove to be acceptable to the ma- 
jority. One organization Republican— 
and he lives as far east as Rochester, 
New York—said to me: “Hoover or 
Hughes or Lowden or Dawes—our peo- 
ple would be inclined to say that any 
one of them is all right.” So, if the wilder- 
ness is dense, the Moseses are many. 

Those who talk most of Hoover as the 
nominee—and they are fewer in the ter- 
ritory through which I came than those 
who talk of Lowden—do not appear to 
be thinking .of the great policies that 
Hoover might stand for. What they see 
in Hoover is, mainly, a man who might 
inherit the Administration strength. 
Others—a few—talk of Hughes in the 
same way, despite the fact that he has 
indicated long since his unwillingness to 
be a candidate. 

There may be Republicans—doubtless 
there are—who are thinking of the ser- 
vice that their party is to render the 
country through the years ahead, of new 
responsibilities to be accepted and dis- 
charged, of new needs and new policies 
to be formulated out of them. There 
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must be such Republicans, but they are 
not among the so-called practical crowd. 
In Indiana a man said to me, “Whether 
the public recognizes it or not, and 
whether it is a good thing or not, the 
fact is that there are some of us who run 
the affairs of the Republican Party.” 
Those “some of us” in the States through 
which I came are not thinking now of 
finding the path to progress. 

There is just one point of contest now 
in the region referred to—Lowden, with 
farm relief as his sole issue, against 
everybody else with no issue at all. 
There may be other issues in the minds 
of possible candidates—there must be. 
But there are no issues in the minds of 
Republican politicians of the common 
kind, ‘ 


GoT out of the wilderness of the bor- 
der waters without a guide, because I 
had a pocket compass and a map, of a 
kind. I do not see how, without a guide, 
the Republican Party is to come out of 
its watery wilderness unless it sets up a 
compass and goes below decks and 
breaks out a chart. 
But it has been, at this writing, hardly 
a month since President Coolidge con- 
founded his friends and his foes alike by 
his laconic renunciation. His party has 
time to recover from its daze. 


Catholicism and American Politics 


HEN we printed Judge Crabités’s article entitled “Is It 
Time for a Catholic President?” the author’s position 
as a member of the Mixed Tribunal at Cairo was explained in 


our Contributors’ Gallery. 


There is no reason on earth why the Governor of New York 
State and the Mayor of New York should not welcome the 
personal envoy of the Pope. The Outlook devoted no little 
space to a description and appreciation of the Eucharistic 
Congress. Since Judge Crabités’s article dealt with Governor 


Motives Under Fire 


r NHE letter, or article, of Judge 
Crabités’s which you published 
in the issue of August 17, urging 

Governor Smith to withdraw from the 

Presidential race out of regard for the 

welfare of the Catholic Church, is most 

unconvincing to me, and I fancy will be 
unconvincing to his fellow-Catholics gen- 
erally. I am myself a Catholic, not by 

birth, but by mature conviction. And I 

happen to belong to the category of 

Americans from which Judge Pierre Cra- 

bités is anxious that the first Catholic 

President shall be chosen—those whose 

ancestors have been Americans for so 

many generations as to make it unneces- 
sary to compute thém. My first English 
ancestor to settle on the soil of Massa- 





solicitation. 


chusetts arrived in 1634. He is buried 
in King’s Chapel churchyard, and his 
son is one of the five Fellows named in 
the charter of Harvard College. I do 
not doubt that Judge Crabités is single- 
minded in his purpose in writing his arti- 
cle, but you must pardon me if I am not 
quite so sure of the simplicity of your 
motive in publishing it. One can at least 
be fairly certain that it is not, like his, 
solicitude for the Catholic Church. 

I do not read The Outlook regularly. 
My attention was naturally attracted by 
the prominence given to Judge Crabités’s 
article, featured at length and alone on 
the cover. Opening to the article, my 
eye fell at once on a half-page picture of 
Governor Smith and Mayor Walker “as 
they welcomed Cardinal Bonzano, the 
Pope’s personal envoy to the Eucharistic 


Smith as a Catholic, it seemed proper to illustrate it with a 
picture of Governor Smith in association with Catholic digni- 
taries. The article was submitted to The Outlook without 


We might remind the writers of these letters that The 
Outlook has editorially pointed out that so far as Governor 
Smith is concerned, there can be no grounds for raising a 
religious issue. With this comment we submit to our readers 
the following letters—THE EpiTors, 


Congress.” Judge Crabités did not refer 
in his article to Cardinal Bonzano or to 
the Eucharistic Congress. The half-page 
is not devoted to illustration of anything 


-he said, or of anything germane unless 


its introduction (showing “the Pope’s 
personal envoy” so dangerously inter- 
mingled in American life) illustrates the 
parochial spirit which he fears still ex- 
ists in such strength in some country 
districts as to make statesmanship count 
for little against it. 

To speak plainly, I think I detect your 
motive, which I shall state. 

You yourself do not desire the election 
of a Catholic President of the United 
States now or at any time. But you do 
not choose to say so. You feel that for 
you to assert the inadvisability of the 
candidacy of any Catholic or of a partic- 
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ular Catholic (especially of one so quali- 
fied for the office as is Governor Smith) 
would be ineffective; that it would be far 
more effective if some Catholic could be 
got to present that view. To me it seems 
that the experiment has not been suc- 
cessful; the motive is somewhat too ob- 
vious, 

It is not even sure that the entire 
South is so troubled as is Judge Crabités 
about the question of Governor Smith’s 
religion. The following extract was re- 
printed in the Springfield “Republican” 
of August 13 from the Charleston “(News 
and Courier:” 

“Democrats quarrel among themselves 
and beat around in circles while all this 
is going on. One leader is not good 
enough because he is a ‘wet,’ another be- 
cause he is a Roman Catholic, and an- 
other because he is a ‘dry.’ 

“As though any of those questions 
were of importance by the side of that 
other, whether the average citizen has a 
chance to be the independent owner of 
a home, a farm, a store. Whether the 
average man shall live at all except by 
sufferance of the mighty in money. 

“Woodrow Wilson was the representa- 
tive of the average man. . . . Conserva- 
tive, cultivated gentleman that he was, 
not even Andrew Jackson was hated by 
men of great possessions as he was, and 
they still hate his memory because they 
fear it. 

“Governor Smith is far from the kind 
of man that Mr. Wilson was, but he is 
like him in that he is a representative of 
all the American people except the one 
in a hundred or a thousand who has 
most to hope from a Government con- 
trolled and operated as a subsidy of the 
Mellon interests. 

“The Democrats can win in 1928 if 
the Democratic defeatists do not deliver 
the party into the hands of the enemy 
before the campaign begins.” 


ELLEN GATES STARR. 
Chicago, Illinois. 


The «+ Protestant Clause ”’ 


N the issue of The Outlook of August 
17, in the article “Is It Time for a 
Catholic President?” by Judge Crabités, 
I find this language: “When Jefferson 
and his Virginia friends insisted that the 
Federal Constitution should proclaim 
that no law shall be passed respecting 
the establishment of religion or prohibit- 
ing the free exercise thereof, what was 
really back of their minds was to protect 
the Episcopalians of Virginia against the 
Methodists of North Carolina,” etc. 
This statement may apply to some of 
Mr. Jefferson’s Virginia friends, but I do 
not believe it was true of him. I do not 


believe, therefore, that this statement of 
Judge Crabités’s is historically correct. 
Do you propose to let it go unchal- 
lenged? 

It is interesting to note that Judge 
Crabités gives no credit whatever to Mr. 
Jefferson and his Virginia friends for de- 
siring to establish freedom of worship 
beyond the seas, but readily accords 
such a worthy purpose to Lord Balti- 
more and his English Catholics. 

I suppose that Protestants generally 
believe exactly to the contrary of both 
statements made by Judge Crabités, 
What is the truth? 

The article also contains this lan- 
guage: “Events often move slowly. It 
may take a few more decades to elimi- 
nate the ‘Protestant clause’ from the 
Constitution.” Does he mean that it 
should be eliminated and that the United 
States should support the Catholic 
Church? 

In my opinion, the solution for the 
problem which may be presented is less 
Fundamentalism, more Modernism, 
more evolution, more science, in which 
event, religious superstition, both Cath- 
olic and Protestant, will crumble long 
before the “Protestant clause” will be 
stricken from the Constitution. 

T. BRADY, JR. 


Offices of 
Brady, Dean & Hobbs, 
Lawyers, 
Brookhaven, Mississippi. 


A Catholic on Religious 
Liberty 


N an article published in The Outlook 
of August 17 Judge Crabités ex- 
pressed certain political opinions and 
forecasts in the event of the Presidential 
nomination of Governor Alfred Smith. 

I do not wish to discuss these opinions 
and forecasts, but I think it highly im- 
portant to call the attention of your 
readers to a very serious historical mis- 
statement made by Judge Crabités. This 
misstatement is all the more serious be- 
cause it misrepresents the minds of the 
founders of the Republic, and misrepre- 
sents that Constitution which is the 
corner-stone of our entire National struc- 
ture. 

The Judge says: 

When Jefferson and his Virginia 
friends insisted that the Federal Con- 
stitution should proclaim that no law 
shall be passed respecting the estab- 
lishment of religion or prohibiting the 
free exercise thereof, what was really 
back of their minds was to protect the 
Episcopalians of Virginia against the 
Methodists of North Carolina, the 
Dutch Reformed Church of New 
York against the Congregationalists of 
Massachusetts, and the Baptists of 
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Georgia against the Quakers of 
Pennsylvania. . . . These men never 
thought of Catholics and Jews when 
they carried out their give-and-take 
program, 


What was back of the mind of 
Thomas Jefferson and his associates is 
not a matter of conjecture or private in- 
terpretation. This is what Thomas Jef- 
ferson himself says on this point in his 
autobiography: 

The bill for establishing religious 
freedom, the principles of which had, 
to a certain degree, been enacted be- 
fore, I had drawn in all the latitude 
of reason and right. . . . With some 
mutilations in the preamble, it was 
finally passed; and a single proposi- 
tion proved that its protection was 
meant to be universal. Where the 
preamble declares that coercion is a 
departure from the plan of the holy 
author of our religion, an amendment 
was proposed by inserting the words 
“Jesus Christ,” so that it should read, 
“a departure from the plan of Jesus 
Christ, the holy author of our relig- 
ion:” the insertion was rejected by a 
great majority, in proof that they 
meant to comprehend within the man- 
tle of its protection the Jew and the 
Gentile, the Christian and Mahom- 
etan, the Hindoo and the infidel of 
every denomination. 


While it is true that religious intoler- 
ance was characteristic of the colonies, it 
is equally true and significant that when 
the colonists united in the defense of a 
common cause they at once saw how 
mean was their narrowness. Their com- 
mon patriotism brought the dawn of re- 
ligious tolerance. When, on November 
5, 1775, Washington issued his order 
against the celebration of Pope’s Day, 
declaring that “the observance of that 
ridiculous and childish custom of burn- 
ing the effigy of the Pope” would not be 
permitted, his action signified that re- 
ligious persecution, under the law, was 
no longer in our country compatible with 
patriotism. ; 

It was with no misgiving, such as fills 
Judge Crabités, that Congress in its 
resolution of February 15, 1776, author- 
ized the appointment of Charles Carroll 
of Carrollton on a committee of three of 
its members, and instructed him to “pre- 
vail on Mr, [Father, later Archbishop] 
John Carroll to accompany the commit- 
tee” on its momentous mission to Can- 
ada. 

When the Federal Congress adopted 
Dickinson’s address in which “all the old 
religious jealousies were condemned as 
low minded infirmities” it laid the foun- 
dation of religious tolerance. That this 
was the thought of the Union patriots 
was made clear on July 4, 1779, when in 
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old St. Mary’s Catholic Church at Phila- 
delphia the “Te Deum” was solemnly 
chanted in commemoration of the third 
anniversary of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and General Washington and 
the officers of his staff were invited to 
the ceremony; and again when, after the 
victory over Cornwallis at Yorktown, the 
members of Congress, the Supreme Ex- 
ecutive Council, and the Assembly of 
Pennsylvania were invited to attend a 
service of Thanksgiving held in the same 
church on November 4, 1781. 

It was therefore but natural that when 
the Constitutional Convention had con- 
cluded its debates and the whole frame 
of the Government with its powers and 
duties had been agreed to it adopted as 
a final clause the words of Clause ITI, 
Article VI: 

No religious test shall be required 
as a Qualification to any Office or 
public Trust under the United States. 


That clause was not voted without 
discussion, It was voted unanimously 
by all the States of the Confederation, as 
is attested by the Journal of the Federal 
Convention. Quakers from Pennsylva- 
nia, in whose State any one holding pub- 
lic office was required to denounce under 
oath as “superstitious and idolatrous” 
the “doctrine of transsubstantiation, the 
adoration of the Virgin Mary and all 
saints, and ‘the sacrifice of the Mass,” 
joined without reservation their votes 
with the votes of Representatives from 
every other State; with the Catholic 
Representatives of Maryland as well as 
with the Episcopalians from Virginia, the 
Methodists from North Carolina, the 
Congregationalists from Massachusetts, 
the Baptists from Georgia, to make this 
clause the Supreme Law of our Nation 
and to place it at the very end of the 
Constitution in evidence of its all-em- 
bracing character. 
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At its first session under the Consti- 
tution, Congress agreed to the first ten 
Amendments, and submitted them to the 
Legislatures of the States. The first of 
these reads: 

Congress shall make no law respect- 
ing an establishment of religion, or 
prohibiting the free exercise thereof. 

One after another the States of the 
Union have embodied in their Constitu- 
tions the spirit of that Amendment. The 
record of court decisions leaves no doubt 
as to the true meaning or scope of that 
Amendment. 

Much more might be said on this sub- 
ject, but this is doubtless enough to 
make clear to your readers the fact that 
there is no historical background for the 
statement of Judge Crabités. 

WiLiiAM F, Montavon, 

Director, National Catholic Welfare. 


Conference. 


1312 Massachusetts Avenue N. W., 
. Washington, D. C. 


On the Sacco-Vanzetti Case 


I—From a Layman’s Standpoint 


S an old friend of The Outlook 
A I wish to register my disap- 
pointment at the wholly inade- 
quate manner in which you have dealt 
with the Sacco-Vanzetti case. I freely 
concede that I do not know all there is 
to be known in regard to this case, but 
I have followed it with great care and 
have read every word of Governor Ful- 
ler’s decision and the decision of the 
advisory committee, many of the state- 
ments by the Defense Committee, the 
full argument before the Massachusetts 
Supreme Court, the decision of that 
Court, and, in fact, for the last three 
weeks have read practically every word 
in regard to the case which has appeared 
in the New York “Times.” I believe, 
therefore, that I have a fairly good basis 
for forming an intelligent opinion in re- 
gard to this case, and my opinions, in 
connection with such other matter as I 
have read, may be summarized as fol- 
lows: 

1. That Sacco and Vanzetti did not 
receive a fair trial. 

2. That Judge Thayer was not a fair- 
minded and impartial judge. 

3. That Judge Thayer should not have 
been the sole and final judge of his own 
errors and prejudice. ‘ 

4. That the Massachusetts Supreme 
Court refused to consider the case on its 
merits and decided that these men, even 


if innocent, must die, because all legal 
formalities had not been complied with. 

5. That until some one gives convinc- 
ing answers to the many weaknesses in 
the evidence—the “New Republic” of 
August 24 states some of these weak- 
nesses—most reasonable-minded persons 
will continue to believe that Sacco and 
Vanzetti are innocent. 

6. That Governor Fuller’s decision is 
not convincing. ; 

7. That the advisory committee’s de- 
cision is equally unconvincing. 

8. That the refusal of the Federal 
Government to open its files—when it is 
claimed that these files will prove the 
innocence of these men—is difficult for 
any fair-minded person to understand. 

9, That the commission of unlawful 
acts by others has nothing to do with 
the question of whether Sacco and Van- 
zetti murdered Berardelli in 1920. 

10. That the fact that legal delays 
usually result in guilty persons escaping 
punishment is no proof that Sacco and 
Vanzetti are guilty of murder. 

11. That your two recent editorials— 
“Terrorism vs. Law” and “The Law’s 
Delay”—while clearly indicating your 
belief that these men have had a fair trial 
and were guilty of murder, give no rea- 
sons bearing directly on this issue, but 
bring in side issues which are not ger- 
mane to the question which at the mo- 


ment is the one of most vital importance. 
Instead of contributing anything to this 
discussion, your editorials merely tend to 
confuse and obscure. 

12. That free-handed and impartial 
justice is the corner-stone of the Ameri- 
can Nation, and that such justice should 
be administered just as fairly for the 
poor and ignorant as for the wealthy and 
educated. 

13. That no greater peril can face any 
democracy than the subordination of 
true justice to legal formalities and lega! 
technicalities. The necessity for the lat- 
ter is recognized, but they must remain 
means to an end and under no circum- 
stances be permitted, as in this case, to 
become the end itself. 

14, That no personal reputation is as 
important as the need for true justice. 
No one desires to injure personal reputa- 
tions except as this is incidental and 
unavoidable in the effort to obtain jus- 
tice, but neither should any one deny 
justice in order to save personal reputa- 
tions. 

15. That on this important question 
The Outlook has signally failed to grasp 
the real issue, has failed to assist its 
readers to a clearer understanding of the 
real facts in the case, and has ranged it- 
self on the side of injustice. 

Having been a regular reader of The 
Outlook since 1909, and therefore being 
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thoroughly familiar with its past record 
and its consistent stand for right and 
justice, regardless of wealth, power, or 
social position, I cannot but view with 
regret this radical change in its policies. 
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I am afraid The Outlook must be‘in- * more accustomed to speaking"and writ- 


cluded (only so far asgthe Sacco-Van- 
zetti case is concerned) among those 
whom you describe in your last editorial 
——“Even in this country there are some 


ing than they are to thinking.” 
ey ¢ Henryk. Scowarz. 
Toland, Trimble & Co., 
Members of 


Philadelphia and New York Stock Exchanges, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


II—From a Lawyer’s Standpoint 


S this is written the evening pa- 

pers announce that the Supreme 

Court of Massachusetts has re- 

fused to interfere with the execution of 

Sacco and Vanzetti, and I am delighted 

to note that this Court has had the cour- 

age to decide this matter according to 

the law, and that this, like other great 

courts in our land, is not going to be de- 

terred from doing its duty and that trial 

by bomb, bombast, bullying, and bally- 

hoo shall not be permitted in this land 
of ours. 

It has been my privilege to read 
pretty much everything that has been 
sent out by the Associated Press, and 
even other news agencies, concerning 
this very much discussed case. 

I have also read Professor Felix 
Frankfurter’s “The Case of Sacco and 
Vanzetti” (Little, Brown & Co., 1927), 
and I] read with exceeding interest the 
entire report of the commission ap- 
pointed by Governor Alvan T. Fuller, of 
Massachusetts. 

There has been a great deal of special 
and specious pleading urged in behalf of 
these two murderers (for I am accepting 
the verdict of the jury and the final de- 
cision of the Supreme Court of Massa- 
chusetts when I thus designate them), 
and the case has attracted much more 
attention than its importance warranted. 

We have here two men who upon the 
witness-stand admitted that they were 
Anarchists, enemies of our Government, 
and who had disseminated literature, 
and possibly spoken openly as well (at 
least one of them so admitted), against 
our Government and its functions, while 
at the same time claiming the right to be 
tried in our courts, but who have not 
been willing to abide by its decisions, be- 
cause they claim they have been treated 
unfairly. When they accepted the valu- 
able privileges of free speech and peace- 
ful surroundings and protection offered 
by the Government to which they were 
opposed, did they think they were un- 
fairly treated? Had they any greater 
right to commit murder and robbery 
than any one else? 

The commission has found, and look- 
ing at the matter from a purely legal 
standpeint—and as a former member of 
the bench as well as an active member of 
the bar—there was ample evidence upon 
which the jury might find a conviction. 


It appeared in the case quite clearly 
that from the defendants’ own testimony 
—for their attorneys deemed it wise to 
permit them to become witnesses in their 
own defense and behalf—they were An- 
archists and that they had an antipathy 
to our form of government and our mode 
of doing things. Must such men be be- 
lieved in preference to law-abiding citi- 
zens? 

Coupled with that fact it also ap- 
peared from some testimony, at least, 
which the jury had a right to believe, 
and did consider, that the identification 
of these defendants was complete. The 
jury also had a right to conclude that 
the alibis attempted to be shown in their 
behalf had failed. There was evidence 
that the pistol which was used, at least 
by Sacco, was the one which he owned 
and from which the bullets were fired, 
and if the statement of Major Calvin H. 
Goddard is correct, he, a perfectly dis- 
interested person, of manifest intelli- 
gence and experience, proves unequivo- 
cally that the exploded shells were the 
ones which came from Sacco’s pistol. 

Without pretending to review the va- 
rious pieces of evidence which when 
fitted together pointed directly at these 
two defendants as the murderers, the 
point I am stressing is, that in this case, 
as in many others, a conviction was 
had upon sufficient evidence, but if you 
can retry a case after a conviction has 
been affirmed by the court of last re- 
sort, when will there be an end to any 
case? 

I happen to have had a personal ac- 
quaintance with the attorney who first 
represented them, and who started his 
legal experience in the city of Spokane, 
Washington, as the attorney for the 
I. W. W.’s, and who continued in the 
work of defending these semi-criminals 
and in some instances active criminals, 
and from his knowledge and experience 
gained in that practice he ought to have 
had sufficient ability to take care of 
every legal right of these defendants and 
to safeguard them thoroughly as to a 
fair and legal trial. 

It is further reported by the commis- 
sion that the presiding Judge made no 
comments upon the trial to which excep- 
tion could be taken, but that he com- 
mented upon the evidence and verdict 
after the trial. 


In an experience extending over the 
trial of all kinds of civil and criminal 
cases for upwards of forty-five years, 
this is the first time that I have ever 
heard anybody attempt to secure a new 
trial after a court of last resort has 
passed upon all the legal questions in- 
volved because of any comments made 
by the trial judge after the verdict. 

Judges are human, and very naturally 
express themselves as to whether or not 
a conviction was justified. They often 
do it from the bench when motions for a 
new trial are made or sentence is im- 
posed, and there is no reason why they 
should not do so when off the bench and 
after the trial is over. They have the 
right to their opinion as to what, in their 
judgment, the evidence proved. In other 
countries the courts do not hesitate from 
the bench during the trial to give opin- 
ions as to the guilt or innocence of the 
defendant, or as to whether or not a wit- 
ness is telling the truth, but in some of 
our States—I think unfortunately—the 
court is not allowed to comment upon 
the testimony during the trial. Great 
Britain and other countries give their 
criminals as fair a trial, if not fairer, 
than we do. They certainly elicit the 
facts and do not encourage hiding them 
behind technicalities. 

I have been amazed at the ignorance 
of the facts as adduced upon the trial, 
and of the law as administered, both by 
the trial and appellate court, on the part 
of some of the lawyers who have criti- 
cised this decision, and especially of lay- 
men who have not even taken the time 
to read the report of the commission or 
to know what facts were elicited at the 
trial. Lawyers of more than ordinary 
intelligence have refused to accept the 
facts as found by the commission. When 
asked why, they say it was unfair and 
represented the capitalistic class. And 
they call themselves “lawyers.” 

Because of a most unfortunate delay 
in the final hearing and the decision in 
this case, a semblance of an excuse has 
been given the defendants’ sympathizers, 
who have renewed the slumbering fires 
of parlor Socialism, street-corner anarch- 
ism, and capital hatred, with all its am- 
plifications, and a great deal of un- 
founded and unjustifiable criticism and 
comment has resulted. 

Some years ago Professor Frankfurter 
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appeared in ‘a’ very Celébrated ¢ase’ at 
Rochester, New ‘Yerk, where a - large 
clothing firra was suing a labov‘unior for 
damages caused by a strike, called not 
by reason of any differences of the em- 
ployers with their own laborers, but be- 
cause of a controversy between two 
unions. 

He was unsuccessful in that case, but 
it and other cases in which he appeared 
and comments in which he has indulged 
make me think that Professor Frankfur- 
ter is so steeped in what he thinks are 
the wrongs of the laboring people that 
he has lost his perspective of what is 
right and fair, and has therefore done 
what any technical or theoretical lawyer 
can do—find the weaknesses or flaws in 
any trial, and yet overlook the main 
facts and the main controversy. In a 
criminal trial which lasts a number of 
days and where much of the evidence 
must be circumstantial and technical, 
and where many rulings are made, any 
lawyer of average ability can take the 
record and point out discrepancies, and 
even possible errors, but these will not 
necessarily destroy all other testimony 
which may have been given, nor other 
rulings which may have been made, nor 
will they bring about an unfair or illegal 
trial. 

From the very beginning of the pub- 
licity in this case (much of which, I 
think, has been carefully prepared and 


Publicity 


the taciturn, the silent, the re- 

strained New Englander, attired 
in chaps and sombrero; stories about 
President Coolidge and his worms and 
trout; gifts to President Coolidge of 
bucking broncos and chocolate birthday 
cakes—what godsends all these items are 
for the novelty-seeking reporters and the 
Sunday rotogravure sections, and how 
droll they seem to our French friends 
across the water! 


Pree ace of President Coolidge, 


iy France is awakening to-day to the 
advantages of publicity, the awaken- 
ing is a slow and spasmodic process, for 
the Frenchman is, first, too individualis- 
tic to care to indulge in personal adver- 
tising, and, secondly, too conservative in 
the adoption of new business methods to 
realize the advantages which may accrue 
from talking cleverly enough about one’s 
self or one’s products. 

The French newspaper is always six 
pages in content. This never varies, on 
Sunday or any other day. There is no 


most wonderfully exploited) our news- 


‘ papers have paid altogether too much 
’ attention to its importance. 


Hundreds 
of men have been convicted and sen- 
tenced on evidence very much weaker 
than appeared in this case, and there has 
not been the hullabaloo which for some 
unaccountable reason has been created 
in this case. Even our reputable news- 
papers have lent themselves to extrava- 
gant headlines and over-conspicuousness 
in printing its features. I know of news- 
papers which on the afternoon of Presi- 
dent Coolidge’s succinct announcement 
that he would not choose to be a candi- 
date for President in 1928 gave that 
most important news item a very few 
inches of space and headline, causing it 
to be entirely dwarfed by the greater 
publicity given to the activities in behalf 
of Sacco and Vanzetti. 

In my own community, where I am 
constantly meeting lawyers at lunch and 
Bar Association meetings, and other 
places in and out of court, I have been 
amazed at the ignorance displayed by 
members of my own profession of the 
actual facts upon which these convic- 
tions were founded, and of the further 
fact that the Supreme Court of Massa- 
chusetts, under the laws of that State, 
cannot pass upon the facts, but can only 
decide whether or not on questions of 
law the trial court was correct. Such 
lawyers, like many others, have come to 


The Outlook for 


the conclusion that because of the long 
delay of the ultimate decision of this 
case there must of necessity have been 
something wrong in the trial and which 
was inimical to the rights of the defend- 
ants. 

Several decades ago one of the ablest 
judges of the Supreme Court of the 
United States wrote an opinion in a case 
where two factions sought to control the 
destinies of a large and wealthy Presby- 
terian church. As a result one faction 
seceded and attempted to secure to itself 
some of the very valuable real estate 
which the church owned. 

The Court held up the decision for a 
year, and the writer of the opinion said 
he had done this in the hope that these 
factions would manifest a_ greater 
“Christian” spirit and quit their quarrel- 
ing and conclude to remain together. 

It might be well if a little more Chris- 
tian spirit were manifested towards the 
members of our judiciary, who are not 
all crooked and biased; and to the mem- 
bers of juries who have the disagreeable 
task of deciding murder cases, and who 
are not all prejudiced and unfair; and to 
members of a commission who reluc- 
tantly assume a task as uninviting as 
confronted them in the instant case. 

SAMUEL R. STERN, 
Formerly Judge of the Superior Court 
of the State of Washington. 
Seattle, Washington. 


and the French Mind 


By GOLDA M. GOLDMAN 


such thing as a personality column. 
Occasionally a photograph will show 
Mistinguett, of the Moulin Rouge Music 
Hall, wading on the beach at Deauville. 
That is really getting very intimate for 
the newspaper. 

The writer who has done interviews 
and special-feature articles in both the 
United States and France finds himself 


obliged to use absolutely different tactics - 


in the two countries. The contrasts are, 
without doubt, best illustrated autobio- 
graphically, so I will indulge in a few 
personal reminiscences of my experiences 
in gathering copy in Paris. 

I came over a year ago with orders 
from several American radio magazines 
for articles on the big Paris stations. 
Two of these were Government-owned, 
and two were private property. Through 
the introduction of a French journalist, 
I was given an appointment at the sta- 
tion of the Petit Parisien one afternoon, 
but, to my amazement, found that no 
broadcasting was in process and that I 
was to be shown only the power rooms. 


To my explanation that I wished to see 
the studio in operation, and to have pho- 
tographs, etc., the engineer replied firmly 
that no visitors were ever admitted. I 
finally obtained an interview with the 
announcer, who, after much discussion, 
agreed that I might come to the studio 
during a performance if I would write 
the article as though I had not been 
there! I agreed to this extraordinary re- 
quest, and called at the appointed time. 
My promise was quite unnecessary, as 
heavy draperies were drawn between me 
and the artists, so that I sat entirely 
alone in a big room, and saw nothing at 
all. I might just as well have listened in 
from the United States. At Radio Paris, 
the largest of the French stations, the 
director answered questions in monosyl- 
lables and regarded me with absolute 
suspicion. To both of these large pri- 
vate organizations, which maintained 
posts at great expense for publicity pur- 
poses, it was absolutely inconceivable 
that the American public actually was 
interested in biographical notes about 
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artists or announcers, Fame such as 
that which has come to Graham Mac- 
Namee or the “Happiness Boys” was 
beyond their comprehension. 

Written requests for personal inter- 
views in France, even though backed by 
the introduction of a reputable magazine 
or newspaper, usually go unanswered. 
Telephone requests, at least eight times 
out of ten, are politely refused. And 
even when at last face to face with a 
rare cornered victim, one is in a dilemma 
cn the subject of what can possibly be 
asked a Frenchman without being con- 
sidered insulting. I was recently granted 
an interview by M. Laskin, chief-of- 
cabinet for M. Bokanowski, Minister of 
Commerce. I was doing an article on 
M. Bokanowski, and when finished with 
details of his career, I asked what his 
personal interests and hobbies were out- 
side of the political world. My French 
husband, who was assisting at the 
séance, blushed with shame for my in- 
discretions and the chief-of-cabinet was 
utterly nonplussed. I finally extracted 
that the gentleman in question likes golf 
and polo. Has he a family to whom he 
is utterly devoted, like Mr. Mellon? 
Does he go on camping trips like Ford 
and Edison? I have yet to see a line in 
any French paper which might tell me, 
and only a braver woman than I could 
ever ask, 


pee DouMERcuE takes his va- 
cation on the Presidential estate at 
Rambouillet. Four or five times a year 
the papers carry three lines to the effect 
that the Chief Executive has quit Paris 
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for the chateau. What does he do there? 
Can any one imagine him photographed 
with a butterfly net, or dressed in the 
velvet pantaloons and big black hat of 
a Breton peasant? As he leaves the 
Elysée Palace on his vacation he passes 
into privacy that is absolute obscurity. 
What one knows about his private life 
one gets through the filterings of gossip, 
and for his likes and dislikes, whether 
he is talkative in private, whether his 
charming smile is only worn for the pub- 
lic, whether he has many intimates, who 
can tell? 

There is no one whose public life is 
followed more avidly than is Poincaré’s. 
Every move, every word, is watched. 
There is also a Madame Poincaré. She 
undoubtedly is the first lady in the land. 
I once saw a photograph of her next to 
the Premier at the unveiling of a monu- 
ment. In two years I have never heard 
her discussed. Has she pet charities? 
Does she visit the Girl Scouts, or do they 
present her with flowers? When she re- 
tires to the Poincaré family estates in 
Lorraine, does she walk in the gardens 
with her dogs, like Mrs. Coolidge? All 
is silence. . 


Ec is notorious that the French Gov- 
ernment Tourist Office carries on the 
poorest propaganda of any European 
country. From my Paris office I can 
obtain all the pictures I need of Berlin, 
Vienna, Prague, Rome. But for a pho- 
tograph of Paris the Government Tour- 
ist Office, the Syndicat d’Initiative de 
Paris, the Chamber of Commerce, will 
all refer you one to the other, and you 
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The characteristic front page of a French journal 


will end by buying your photograph 
from a private photographer and paying 
for the rights of reproduction. When I 
arrived in France with introductions 
from the very able gentleman in charge 
of the New York office, I waited three 
weeks for indications from the director 
of the Paris office, attempted vainly to 
see him, and was finally sent a letter 
which began “To whom it may concern,” 
and asked that Paris in general receive 
me kindly. There was no attempt to 
direct me to proper authorities, or give 
me so much as an address in order to 
insure my receiving a good impression 
of the country, no attempt to make use 
of my avowed purpose of writing 
friendly articles about the country. In 
marked contrast was the service of the 
German Government, who gave me an 
itinerary, free passage, cabled to hotels 
to receive me as a guest, and did ten 
times what could reasonably be ex- 
pected. 

It is reported that this French Gov- 
ernment service is about to be reorgan- 
ized under the direction of M. André 
Tardieu, the able director of the Minis- 
try of Public Works. M. Tardieu knows 
his America, as his fine book of this 
past winter shows, and has undoubtedly 
learned many valuable advertising les- 
sons from it. 


was charged last winter with the 
writing of two articles for the Amer- 
ican Chamber of Commerce in Paris. 
The three national factories of fine arts 
—-the Sévres Porcelain Factory, and the 
Beauvais and Gobelin tapestry works— 
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had just been commercialized. As these 
establishments were now putting their 
goods on the public market, it was to 
their entire advantage to see that the 
articles were correct and well illustrated. 
The director of the Sevres factory was 
exceptional, All that was necessary was 
immediately forthcoming. At the Gobe- 
lin factory the Chief of the Interior, 
charged with providing me with illustra- 
tions, never even responded to my letter, 
and when telephoned to on the day the 
article was due declared that no facilities 
for publicity existed, and finally rang off 
in disgust at my importunities. I was 
forced to borrow the photographs from 
a private publishing company. At Beau- 
vais the director could not be convinced 
through a lengthy and explicit corre- 
spondence of the necessity of responding 
to a very simple questionnaire, nor did 
he ever send one picture. I bought my 
photographs in Paris, and “Foreign 
Trade” had to pay for the reproduction 
rights, 

It is extraordinary how this general 
inability to utilize the simple forms of 
propaganda is current in France, It is 
not confined to any one class or type of 
organization. If I read in the news that 
the University of Louvain, in Belgium, 
is going to have an anniversary, and 
write the secretary for material and 
photographs, pictures and pamphlets are 
in my hands in a week. Although I have 
done a dozen articles on the Sorbonne in 
the past year, there is not a photograph 
which the secretary can give me, 


F ROM the point of view of personal ad- 

vertising, I greatly admire the 
French attitude, even though it takes 
money out of my pocket. I quite 
believe that a man’s private life is his 
own, and that if his business or political 
or scientific accomplishments are not 
good enough to stand alone, it is pretty 
cheap stuff to popularize him with the 
public by making him out a good fellow, 
with his charming and stylish wife 
thrown in for good measure. When I 
am refused pictures of the interior of a 
French philanthropist’s house because he 
feels that his house is for his friends and 
not for strangers, I lose that much 
money, but I am entirely of his opinion. 
Why should M. Doumergue be trailed as 
President Coolidge is trailed during his 
vacation by a staff of special reporters 
assigned for the summer to make life 
miserable for him? It is a form of bar- 
barism, this intrusion into the homes and 
private lives of the great, and the reserve 
and dignity of the French is admirable, 
as the freedom from scrutiny of her per- 
sons of prominence must be the envy of 
our own, 


As for the matter of commercial ad- 
vertising, both in state and in privately 
owned industries, that is another ques- 
tion. France has made economic prog- 
ress in the past year that is almost in- 
credible, but the progress has been due, 
not so much to the acceptance of mod- 
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The President of France, whose home | 
is his own 


ern business methods as to the stead- 
fastness and common sense of her Min- 
ister of Finance. Advertising, when it is 
done, is apt to be crude and antagoniz- 
ing rather than attractive. In the news- 
papers one finds small advertisements 
sprinkled through a column called 
“Echos” which one reads primarily in 
the hope of having news. In the maga- 
zines the best results are shown, for here 
the artists of both pen and brush do 
clever work. Another place where adver- 


tising is found, which miraculously has 


been spared the American public, is in 
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the theater. There is not a cinema too 
small, nor is the Opéra-Comique too im- 
portant, but that the intermission sees a 
screen covered with often very clever 
animated advertisements. Here at least 
one may walk out into the promenade if 
one is bored. 

Probably the worst abuse is advertis- 
ing by radio. The good-will program, 
which has put practically every fine fea- 
ture of to-day onto the American radio 
concert, is practically unknown, The 
radio is used for direct advertising, and 
a good musical evening will be inter- 
rupted any number of times for an- 
nouncements five and often ten minutes 
long telling you what you will find at 
some department store. Printemps, for 
example, will pay for the relaying of an 
opera, and between the acts, instead of a 
discussion of the settings or costumes, 
you will be told that sheets will be sold 
at Printemps the following day for 105 
francs. 


T’ is increasingly evident that France 
is becoming aware of her publicity 
shortcomings. Her German neighbors in 
particular have already brought their 
commerce back to a pre-war basis, ac- 
cording to the recent statement of Dr. 
Julius Klein, of the United States Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. In 
addition the tourist propaganda of other 
countries is increasing by leaps and 
bounds. Vienna, Prague, Diisseldorf, 
carry full pages in all the papers, and 
much money that hitherto rested in 
France goes on into these other cities, I 
have been astounded this summer to see 
how little my American friends buy in 
Paris. They feel that clothes are as well 
cut and as reasonable in New York. 
They hear that leather goods are better 
in Vienna. They will wait for linens 
until they reach Czechoslovakia. Why 
not? These Governments are spending 
money on telling the world about their 
products, and place better facilities 
within reach of investigators, who 
through gratitude are glad to give them 
the free advertising that is invaluable in 
lectures and magazines. 

That the French attitude toward per- 
sonal publicity will change is doubtful, 
for, with all the Frenchman’s reputation 
for volubility, that instinctive reticence 
concerning his private affairs is a deeply 
rooted trait. Another five years, how- 
ever, is bound to see the charms and 
products of the country paraded in a 
more scientific fashion, enabling France 
to maintain her national prestige in the 
European competition which grows 
yearly keener. 


Paris, August, 1927. 
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‘The “ Thing ” in Families 


By ELLSWORTH HUNTINGTON and LEON F. WHITNEY 


have a great advantage over large 

ones, especially if the income is 
small, The mother of only two children 
can devote to each far more time than if 
other babies were occupying her atten- 
tion. They can be taken to the seashore 
or mountains, attend dancing classes, go 
to a private school, and have fine tools, 
good books, and many other desirable 
things. Later they can spend a summer 
abroad, go through college without earn- 
ing their way, and perhaps inherit an 
appreciable sum instead of a pittance. 
All these things might be impossible if 
there were six children. Do they not 
constitute important advantages? An- 
other widespread belief is that the more 
successful people are, the less likely they 
are to have children, Is it not common 
knowledge that the upper classes have 
very small families? 

Both of these ideas are untrue. 

Why, then, do good authorities repeat 
them and almost every one believe 
them? Simply because nobody has 
taken the trouble to investigate. Here 
are some of the facts: 


S MALL families are supposed to 


. ere hundred students of native 
white American parentage gradu- 
ated from Yale College in the classes of 
1922 to 1926. About half were sons of 
college graduates and came from a fairly 
homogeneous social level. Is there any 
relation between the success of these 
students in college and the number of 
their brothers and sisters? Yes, most 
emphatically. 

In five different lines of activity the 
students from the larger families sys- 
tematically excel the others, In the 
classroom, for instance, the thirty boys 
from families of six or more children 
forge far ahead of the one hundred who 
are the only children of their parents. 
Those from families of two to five chil- 
dren also surpass those from the one- 
child families. 

In extracurricular activities other than 
athletics the degree of activity dimin- 
ishes from the one-child to the four-child 
families, but increases notably in the 
families of five or more children. The 
explanation of this twofold tendency 
probably lies in a combination of the 
effects of home and school. Boys from 
small families are more likely than 
others to attend private preparatory 
schools, where they learn to take part in 
student activities before coming to col- 


lege. In the large families, on the other 
hand, the children rub up against one 
another, get their corners knocked off, 
learn to take part in group activities, 
become skilled in adapting themselves to 
other people, and thereby are fitted for 
co-operative activity and leadership. 
This probably gives them an even 
greater advantage than that of the boys 
who go to private schools. 

In athletics the advantage of the large 
families is remarkably clear; the bigger 
the family, the greater the average boy’s 
success. The rough-and-tumble play of 
one small boy with another is the best 
preparation for college athletics, both 
physically and morally. Nowhere do 
children learn to “play up, play up, and 
win the game” so effectively as in a large 
family where the children do not vary 
too much in age. Moreover, as a rule, 
large families of any given social grade 
have better health and greater physical 
vigor than small families. Where there 
is only one child in a family the reason 
is often found in the parents’ lack of 
physical vigor. Among college gradu- 
ates who send their sons to Yale a large 
family is usually a sign of good health 
and constitutional vigor on the part of 
both parents. 

At Yale the seniors still cast their votes 
for the men who are most successful, 
most brilliant, most industrious, and 
most likely to succeed in life. Although 
these votes are largely an indication of 
popularity, the men who get many do 
tend to be successful later in life. The 
Yale classes of 1922 to 1926 gave at least 
a third more votes, proportionally, to 
their classmates from families of four or 
more children than to those from the 
smaller families. This may indicate 
greater ability among the men from the 
larger families, but it almost certainly 
also indicates that the free-for-all of a 
large family makes children good mixers 
and leaders, and more competent and 
agreeable than the petted only sons in 
families of one or two children. 

The earnings of the sons of Yale grad- 
uates while in college average six times 
as great among students who come from 
families of six or more as among those 
who are their parents’ only children. 
Yet, in spite of earning so much money, 
the men from the big families have time, 
energy, and ability to surpass the men 
from one-child families in every other 
phase of college activity. The supposed 
advantages of small families are cer- 


tainly not very apparent. In fact, a 
boy’s handicap in college seems to be 
almost proportional to the smallness of 
the family from which he comes. 


HE Yale students whose parents 
have not been to college fall de- 
cidedly below the sons of college gradu- 
ates. Those from large families are 
superior to those from small in non- 
athletic extracurricular activities, in 
athletics, in senior votes, and in earn- 
ings. In classroom rank, however, ex- 
actly the 6pposite is the case; the smaller 
the family, the higher the rank. This 
seeming contradiction is due to the fact , 
that Yale students whose parents are not ~ 
college graduates belong to a wide range 
of social levels. As we go down in the 
social scale the general degree of ability 
declines, while the size of the families 
increases. Such being the case, the best 
minds naturally come from the smaller 
families. Nevertheless in everything ex- 
cept purely intellectual activity the men 
from the larger families have the advan- 
tage. 
. The strongest evidence of this advan- 
tage appears when we divide the Yale 
College classes of 1893, 1896, and 1898 
into the following eight groups: (1) un- 
married, (2) married but childless, (3) 
married, with one child, etc., up to (8) 
married, with six children or more. In 
the classroom the men who remain un- 
married rank lowest of all; those who 
are later married but have no children 
come next; then those who will be mar- 
ried and have one child. All the groups 
which are to have two or more children 
succeed decidedly better than those who 
are unmarried or who are married but 
have no children, or only one. 

Turning to extracurricular activities, 
the relation between success in college 
and the size of a man’s family becomes 
clearer than ever. There is an almost 
steady increase in success from the un- 
married men, whose average rating is . 
two, according to the scale used in this 
study, to the men with six or more chil- 
dren, whose average is four and a half. 
This implies that a relatively large per- 
centage of the college men who remain 
unmarried, or who have no children 
though married, are relatively deficient 
in the physical vigor which makes ath- 
letes and in the qualities which make 
men leaders in extracurricular activities 
and in life. On the other hand, the men 
who later have reasonably large families 
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comprise a high percentage whose college 
careers evince physical vigor, push, en- 
ergy, originality, and at least a fair de- 
gree of intellectuality. 

The age at which men marry is closely 
correlated with the number of their chil- 
dren. Among the married men of our 
three Yale classes this age varies sys- 
tematically from not quite twenty-seven 
years among the men who have six or 
more children up to thirty-three among 
those who remain childless. This differ- 
ence of six years is symptomatic of the 
fact that men who are physically, men- 
tally, and morally sound are not only 
more eager to marry than are the oppo- 
site types, but are more attractive to 
women, and more likely to be well estab- 
lished in their life-work, and hence able 
to support children, at a reasonably early 
age. 

The most significant and perfect of 
our comparisons is based on success in 
life as determined by the opinions of five 
or more classmates. On an average, the 
unmarried men are the least successful; 
those who are married but have no chil- 
dren succeed a little better, but not very 
well. The man with one child succeeds 
somewhat better, and so on until the 
most successful group comprises those 
with six or more children. The differ- 
ences among the fathers having three or 
more children are slight though sys- 
tematic, but below that the differences 
are pronounced. Of course, some of the 
best men in every class fall in each group 
from the unmarried to those who have 
six children, but on an average there are 
many more unsuccessful men among the 
unmarried and childless than among 
those who have a number of children. 
The idea that successful people have few 
children finds no support whatever 
among Yale graduates. 


N order to be sure of our ground, let 
us divide our Yale graduates into ten 
equal groups according to their degree of 
success in life. On the whole, the most 
successful tenth graduate younger than 
the others, but the difference between 
the two extremes averages only about 
half a year. The age at marriage shows 
the same kind of difference, the range 
being from thirty years among the most 
successful to thirty-two among the least 
successful. Even more marked is the 
relation between success, on the one 
hand, and marriage and children, on the 
other. Among the most successful tenth 
no less than ninety-five per cent are 
married, while the percentage gradually 
declines to only sixty-six among the least 
successful. The percentage who have 


children falls off in the same way, but 
even more rapidly, for eighty per cent of 


the most successful group have children, 
and only forty per cent of the Jeast suc- 
cessful. A similar, but even greater de- 
cline, relatively speaking, is apparent in 
the fact that among the most successful 
men about forty per cent have at least 
three children, but among the least suc- 
cessful only ten or fifteen per cent have. 
Still another way of representing the 
same thing is by means of the average 
number of children per father, or per 
man. The most successful tenth have, 
or have had, an average of over three 
children per father, the least successful 
only 2.2. But when we take the chil- 
dren per graduate, and include, not only 
the fathers, but the unmarried men and 
those who are married but childless, the 
contrast is much greater. Among the 
most successful tenth of these Yale grad- 
uates of a generation or so ago the aver- 
age number of children per graduate is 
2.4; among the least successful tenth, 
only about 0.8. The intermediate 
groups are distributed between the two 
extremes at almost regular intervals. 


5 eum graduates are by no means 
unique in their correlation of large 
families and success in life. 

At our suggestion, Dr. J. C. Phillips, 
of Harvard, conducted a similar inquiry 
in respect to nineteen hundred Harvard 
graduates, with results exactly like ours. 
His most successful group, comprising 
less than seven per cent of three classes, 
reports an average of 2.19 children per 
graduate, compared with 2.42 for the 
highest tenth of the Yale graduates. His 
lowest seven per cent has an average of 
.80 of a child per graduate, compared 
with .85 for the least successsful tenth 
of the Yale graduates. At Harvard, as 
at Yale, the results for single classes and 
for separate occupations are the same as 
for the whole group of graduates. 

No matter whether we study lawyers, 
business men, bankers, professors, min- 
isters, writers, engineers, or any other 
group, the most successful are the most 
likely to marry, to have children, and 
to have a considerable number of chil- 
dren. The evidence is so overwhelming 
and so unanimous that it presumably 
applies, not only to all college graduates, 
but to every group which is socially 
homogeneous, especially in the upper 
classes. 


HEN we combine all this with our 

discoveries as to the advantages 
of the sons of large families, it seems 
clear that the popular notions as to the 
size of families among successful people, 
and as to the advantages of small fami- 
lies, are completely erroneous. The 
error probably arises from the obvious 
fact that the upper classes have small 
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families and the lower classes large fami- 


lies. We have overlooked the equally 
important, but less conspicuous fact that 
within any given level of society the re- 
verse is true—the successful people tend 
not only to come from the large families, 
but to have relatively large families 
themselves. 

Why should this be the case? Are not 
many of the finest people unmarried or 
childless? Certainly; but that has noth- 
ing to do with the matter. 

The point of the problem lies in the 


percentage of the best men who fall in © 


each of our groups. The unmarried men, 
for example, undoubtedly include plenty 
of very fine individuals, but they also 
include a large percentage who are un- 
successful or deficient physically, men- 
tally, socially, or morally. Young women 
do not want to marry such men. Still 
others might have been much more suc- 


cessful if they had had wives and chil- 


dren to stir them up, encourage them, 
and hold them to harder work and finer 
ideals, The same sort of reasoning ap- 
plies to those who are married but have 
no children, In this group childlessness 
is often due to physiological causes for 
which the individual is in no sense re- 
sponsible. That is the misfortune of 
many very high-minded and successful 
people. But with these fine types must 
be put a large number who have no chil- 
dren because of their own self-indul- 
gence, selfishness, or other defects in 
character. 

The larger the number of children 
from the higher social levels, the more 
certain we can be that both husband and 
wife are physically strong and nervously 
sound. That in itself is a great help to 
success. Moreover, parents whose equa- 
ble, dependable temperaments help them 
to succeed in the world are also able to 
get along well with one another and with 
their children. They are much more 
likely to avoid the divorce court and to 
desire four to six children than are peo- 
ple who are irritable and erratic, Altru- 
ism likewise helps people to succeed in 
life, and also favors large families. Thus 
many qualities which promote success in 
life also promote large families. 


Or intensely practical result of all 
this is that because of our present 
system of freedom as to whether we will 
marry, combined with birth control, the 
upper classes are being sorted, sifted, 
and improved with extraordinary rapid- 
ity. 

Another is that we must completely 
abandon the modern idea that it is “the 
thing” to have small families. Among 
the upper classes, provided we deal in 
averages, the people who have families 
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of three or more children almost im- 
measurably excel the others in practi- 
cally every kind of real success. More- 
over, the children born in the large fam- 
ilies reap inestimable advantages. 

Thus the available evidence seems 
strongly to indicate the desirability that 


people with a fine inheritance physically, 
mentally, and morally should have an 
average of four to six children, not only 
for the sake of society, but for the sake 
of the children. Such tends to be ac- 
tually the case, in spite of the common 
supposition to the contrary. But this 
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tendency needs to be strengthened in 
order that children of the right type may 
be so numerous that their kind will not 
only be preserved, but will increase in 
relative numbers, thus giving the world 
a larger and larger proportion of high- 
souled leaders. 


Professionalism and the Olympic Games 


T a recent meeting of the Execu- 
A tive Committee in Paris the In- 
ternational Olympic Committee 
voted to permit the members of the 
national teams taking part in the Olym- 
pic soccer or Association football tourna- 
ment to receive compensation for the 
salary lost. during the time they partici- 
pate. That this money is to be paid to 
their employers instead of directly into 
the hands of the players themselves fails 
to remove the suspicion of professional- 
ism which results from the decision. If 
soccer players are entitled to compensa- 
tion, are not the runners, swimmers, 
cyclists, gymnasts, and other Olympic 
athletes entitled to similar consideration? 
In Europe it is felt that the amateur 
character of the Games is endangered. 
Sport circles are perturbed. 

To understand completely the deep 
interest of the European countries in the 
Olympic Games one must first be aware 
of the feelings of close national rivalry 
which exist. Dual meets of an interna- 
tional character are frequent occurrences 
in Europe, and arouse all the enthusiasm 
of intercollegiate contests in the univer- 
sity communities of the United States. 
An analogy is to be found by imagining 
each of the forty-eight States in America 
to be separated by national borders 
rather than by State lines, and each 
having its own language and customs. 
Athletic rivalry under such circum- 
stances becomes more intense because of 
the close geographical proximity yet dis- 
tinctly separate nationality of the 
groups. In Europe the Olympic Games, 
bringing together many countries, is the 
sum of such national rivalries. 

Since their inception the modern 
Games have been restricted to amateur 
athletes. It was Baron Pierre de Cou- 
bertin, that noble sportsman of France, 
who first conceived of organizing an 
amateur meeting of many nations in 
athletic rivalry every four years. He 
was inspired by his personal admiration 
of the English public school system and 
the English ideals of sport, and he de- 
termined to impart those ideals to 


France and the rest of the world. The. 


By DAVID F. DAVIS 


first renewal of the Grecian Games took 
place in 1896—in Athens, appropriately, 
where young Hellenic manhood had been 
accustomed to gather in ancient times. 
At the fourth celebration of the Games, 
in London in 1908, the Baron was able 
to see the representatives of twenty 
different nations compete in twenty dif- 
ferent forms of sport. At the most re- 
cent celebration—the eighth Olympic 
Games, in Paris in 1924—he saw forty- 
five nations contribute a total of com- 
petitors three times as large as that in 
1908. Nearly two thousand amateur 
athletes took part in the track and field 
events alone. 

In Europe it is felt that much depends 
upon whether the International Olympic 
Committee rescinds its decision in regard 
to the soccer players; if allowed to 
stand, it is feared that the Games may 
become merely a_ professional world 
championship. The Olympic Committee, 
so its defenders say, was forced to take 
such a decision in order to save the 
Dutch Olympic Committee, as the or- 
ganizer of the contests that are to be 
held in Amsterdam next year, from suf- 
fering a financial loss, 

Trouble had developed when the In- 
ternational Association Football Federa- 
tion declared for non-participation at 
Amsterdam unless the International 
Olympic Committee recognized the right 
of the players to compensation for lost 
salary. Ordinarily it is left to the Fed- 
eration of each sport to determine what 
constitutes an amateur athlete, but such 
a proposal as the soccer authorities made 
was hardly acceptable. More trouble 
developed between the International 
Olympic Committee and the Interna- 
tional Lawn Tennis Federation, and the 
Dutch Olympic heads faced the prospect 
of organizing a programme that would 
have neither soccer nor tennis. The re- 
ceipts from these two sports form no 
inconsiderable part of the total, and 
Holland began to lose much of its op- 
timism. A deficit appeared to be a cer- 
tainty unless something could be done; 
it was under these conditions that the 
International Olympic Committee capit- 


ulated to the soccer authorities, and 
attempted to save its face by making the 
reservation which has been mentioned— 
that no money should pass directly into 
the hands of the players. However, 
Count Baiilet-Latour, the President, and 
his fellow-members of the Executive 
Committee failed to observe the elements 
of consistency. At the same meeting in 
which the soccer players gained the 
privilege of recompense without having 
their amateur status endangered it was 
voted to notify the tennis authorities 
that former professionals who had been 
requalified as amateurs by their national 
association could not be admitted to the 
Olympic tennis tournament, 

Few people have a quarrel with the 
professional in sport as such, but many 
harbor an understandable dislike for 
those who assume the guise of the ama- 
teur but who accept the rewards of the 
professional. Therein lies the so-called 
problem of amateurism, and it has kept 
pace with the growing complexity of our 
system of sports and games, national and 
international. 

When the British team of professional 
golfers journeys to Worcester to dispute 
the Ryder Cup matches, it is received 
with much of the enthusiasm that is paid 
Bobby Jones, the great American ama- 
teur, when he reaches England on the 
way to St. Andrews. When Suzanne 
Lenglen appears in the United States on 
a professional tennis tour, she is ac- 
corded all the courtesy and admiration 
that is offered to Tilden when he walks 
onto the courts at St. Cloud or at Wim- 
bledon. The professional—unlike the 
prophet—is not without honor in his 
own land or in the lands he may chance 
to visit as long as his identity is clear. 
The amateur is recognized as one who 
participates for the sake of the pleasure 
afforded rather than for pecuniary gain. 
For the amateur, sport is a recreation 
and not a business; and he devotes to it 
a portion of his leisure time, and not his 
working hours. Probably as long as 
athletic competitions and games continue 
to be regarded as pleasurable forms of 
recreation there will exist this distinction 
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between the amateur and the profes- 
sional. Inability to distinguish is at the 
root of the problem of amateurism. 

The most encouraging aspect of the 
Olympic situation as it now stands is 
that faith has not been lost in the ability 
of the Games to rise above the taint of 
professionalism which seems to threaten. 


The amateur problem will be tackled 
once more by the Olympic heads at the 
session of the Executive Committee in 
Lausanne on October 29, even as it was 
tackled in Lisbon in 1926 and in Prague 
in 1925. Probably no great forward 
step will be accomplished then, but it is 
hoped that eventually there will be crys- 
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tallized a world-wide amateur definition 
which will cover every sport. In striving 
toward this ideal, Count Baillet-Latour 
could have no better example to follow 
than that set by the man he succeeded to 
the presidency of the Olympic organiza- 
tion—Baron Pierre de Coubertin. 


Paris, France. 


What do our readers think of this controversy? Is it right for an athlete who receives compensation for salary 
lost during participation in contests to retain his amateur status? —-THE EDITORS. 


International Relationships in the Pacific 


The Story of the Secend Honolulu Conference 


The Rising Tide of Peoples 
By FREDERICK M. DAVENPORT 


Professor in Law and Politics, Hamilton College ; Advisory Counsel Experimental School of Political Science, Syracuse University ; 
Member of Congress, Thirty-third District of New York 


China, the Problem of the Pacific 


VEN more than two years ago at 

R the first Conference the problem 
of China engaged chief attention. 

The magnitude of the issue about China 
is by this time pretty well perceived by 
the nations. Four hundred millions on 
the march, Time still counts little in 
China, but it counts more than it used 
to. New and varied forces are imping- 
ing upon the arousing National con- 
sciousness. Hundreds of able students 
being educated in the politics, the sci- 
ence and economics of America, and re- 
turning to be leaders in their native 
land; others trained in the Japanese 
military colleges—Chiang Kai-shek, the 
recently deposed general of the Nation- 
alist forces, is one of these; Russia’s de- 
liberate and subtle influence upon Chi- 
nese students and labor leaders and her 
propagandist zeal with the multitude; 
the mass-education movement spreading 
among the illiterate population; the in- 
Custrialization of the country arousing 
the workers to discussion and organiza- 
tion and a fighting spirit against the low 
economic standards of the past; the 
mounting cost of living unbalanced by 
corresponding rise in the earning capac- 
ity of the Chinese people; a new desire 
to live a life as far above the hunger line 
as possible; the old educational system 
of training a man how to live among his 
fellow-men giving place to a system of 
training 2 man how to make his living; 
all issuing into a struggle for the unifi- 
cation of China, for an authoritative 
government efficient and honest as Chi- 
nese Governments have never been, and 
based upon the will of the Chinese peo- 


ple. 


And most significant of all, large 
numbers of the Chinese masses have be- 
come suddenly aware that foreign peo- 
ples have taken away from them terri- 
tory and sovereign rights, and they are 
bent on regaining them as quickly as 
possible. It may still be a long time, but 
four hundred millions are on the march, 
have turned their backs upon their past, 
are now wandering in the wilderness, but 
are on the way to the Promised Land. 

And foreign governments are scurry- 
ing to adjust themselves to the new or- 
der. Germany and Russia no longer 
have special privileges in China. The 
Allies drove Germany out, and the Chi- 
nese drove Russia out. Russia as a 
Government is back again by the door 
of subtle penetration, but on the out- 
ward basis of equality. Japan and 
Britain are profoundly concerncd about 
the new order. Japan has many hun- 
dreds of thousands of people in Man- 
churia and precious rights there, and is 
in sore need of more land area for her 
population; furthermore, if China is 
given back her full right of tariff auton- 
omy, and the import rates should be 
ruthlessly raised by China on certain 
commodities, it might mean starvation 
and upheaval for industrial Japan, which 
so depends upon China for an expanding 
market. Britain has already seen the 
handwriting on the wall. Force, conces- 
sions, the power of finance—she no 
longer relies on them. She is ready for 
new policies at once; and new treaties, 
as soon as they can be authoritatively 
written. 

America’s power in China is mainly 
the power of missions and education. 
We have relatively little trade, although 
at this point, in taking advantage with 


other countries of foreign-made tariffs 
and foreign-controlled courts in China, 
we have to an extent profited by China’s 
structural weakness and governmental 
submission to foreign influence. We are 
a bit like the little boy who was going 
by an orchard with some other boys. 
The other boys proposed to steal the 
farmer’s apples, and the first little boy 
said, “Oh, no!” The rest of the little 
boys stole the apples and eventually 
caught up with the first little boy farther 
down the road and offered him an ap- 
ple, which he accepted and _ placidly 
munched! But nevertheless China 
knows that the heart of the American 
people has been with her through the 
years and is with her now, and alto- 
gether the best record in China for 
square dealing and true friendship has 
been made by America. 

And the Chinese are not blameless. As 
a people they have had great private in- 
tegrity but little public integrity. Their 
attitude toward their own Government 
hitherto has been one of despoiling it 
and grafting upon it. It is no wonder 
that their Government has been weak 
and pusillanimous in the presence of the 
advanced nations of the earth; and con- 
cessions in international settlements and 
court and tariff control by foreigners all 
had their rootage originally in the needs 
of the moment if China were to do busi- 
ness and profit by relations with the 
advancing peoples of the earth. 

My personal impression from the 
Honolulu Conference is that by far the 
best lead for American public opinion to 
follow is the support of the right wing of 
the Nationalist movement. Anything 
that this country, its Government or its 
people, can now or later reasonably do 
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to strengthen that group towards a final 
triumph will be most helpful to China, 
to America, and to the world. I do not 
mean interference, That would do more 
harm than good. I mean strategically 
directed sympathy. I take it that there 
is no doubt that China is going to break 
away from foreign interference; the 
whole country, as well as all factions, are 
a unit on that. The simple question is 
whether China is going to be American 
or Russian. The real right wing Na- 
tionalists seem to be imbued with the 
best. American ideals. They appear to 
be Lincoln men to the core. 


Pressure of Population in Japan 


HE Japanese representatives at the 

Conference brought word that the 
Japanese people still feel keenly about 
the manner of their exclusion from 
America by the Congress of the United 
States, but they have no wish to empha- 
size further at this time the issue be- 
tween two friendly nations, They admit 
fully the sovereign right of every nation 
to determine who shall live within its 
boundaries, and they declare that they 
would never think of going to war over 
such an issue. But it was possible still 
to detect a wistful desire that friendly 
America might find a formula consonant 
with the dignity and equality of races. 
In other words, they believe that Root 
and Roosevelt understood the psychol- 
ogy of international courtesy as they 
understand it; they believe that Lodge 
had no appreciation of it. There is a 
faithful missionary whom I know in a 
city in a far western Japanese province, 
eight hours by rail from a white face. 
She is widely known in that community 
for her distinctive service to Japanese 
young men and women. When the blow 
of discriminating indignity, as Japan 
views it, fell on that nation in 1924, the 
newspapers of this provincial city re- 
fused even to comment upon it because, 
as it was learned afterwards, they felt 
that it might injure the feelings of this 
American woman, who had done so 
much for their sons and daughters, if 
hostile comment were made upon the 
new American Immigration Law. It is 
difficult for our hard-boiled politicians 
and diplomats to appreciate that there 
is a nation in the world with so sensitive 
a psychology of courtesy. 

A vital problem in Japan to-day is the 
pressure of population upon the means 
of subsistence. Where is their neces- 
sarily mounting food supply to come 
from, and how by their own industry 
will they pay for it? They have a diffi- 
cult rdle to play with China. They need 


Chinese Manchuria for their surplus 
population, but they need the good will 
and markets of the Chinese more. With 
their present light, it is hard to see how 
they could commit the supreme eco- 
nomic folly of going to war with their 
best customers. If the factor of fear of 
political designs on the part of Japan 
could be eliminated, China might well 
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permit Japan to go a long distance in 
Manchuria with good results to Asia. 


The Mandates in the South Seas 


I STILL believe that America can do 
more good outside the League of Na- 
tions than inside. Britain runs the 
League of Nations and runs it pretty 
well, but, standing outside as we do, 
Britain is not likely to go far in the ma- 
jor matters of the world without our 
moral support and the prospect of our 
financial and economic backing. She 
indicates it in her about-face with China 
when we refused to follow with the sec- 
ond identic note about Nanking not long 
ago, but if we were inside the League, 
and our armed forces and financial re- 
sources were morally pledged to the 
League, I am not so sure that our influ- 
ence would be as great as it now is. 
Nevertheless I am constantly coming 
upon evidence of the good that the 
League of Nations is doing throughout 
the world. West and south of Hawaii, 
in the South Seas, are great groups of 
islands—the Micronesian, the Polyne- 
sian, and the Melanesian. With the eye 
of the League of Nations upon them, 
important Governments have supervision 
of these island groups under what are 
called mandatory powers. For example, 
the Japanese supervise in Micronesia, 
the Australians in New Guinea and 
Papua, the New Zealanders in western 
Samoa. The South Seas peoples seem to 
be of different qualitative gradations of 
human stock, the Melanesians being 


’ reckoned more primitive and less suscep- 


tible to high development than the 
Polynesians. The Maoris of New 
Zealand are Polynesians; so are our 


25 


wards, the Hawaiians. The Polynesians 
have a sunny, care-free nature, and are 
capable of advanced intellectual develop- 
ment. Civilized musical man has made 
out of their strains of melody some of 
the most beautiful songs of the world, as 
witness “The King Serenade,” and the 
haunting “Aloha,” “Old Plantation,” and 
“The Song of the Islands.” 

When the whites found these South 
Sea Islanders, they were making their 
own clothes from bark; their chief in- 
dustry was the taking of fish, which they 
dived for and snared in the coral reef 
waters. They had root crops, and their 
storehouses were of no use save for one 
year. As they had no need for perma- 
nent storehouses, they had no conception 
of wealth accumulated for the long fu- 
ture. They were warlike, particularly 
the Maoris. They kept up their physique 
by the martial dance. The Maoris, for 
example, lived on hills in order to be on 
the watch for their foes, and their nat- 
ural sanitation and health were protected 
thereby. The earlier inroads of the 
white trader and the missionary were not 
an unmixed good. The trader brought 
whisky and venereal disease and gun- 
powder. The missionary of the middle 
period, not the great pioneers, taught the 
natives to be ashamed of their past, and 
from the beginning preached the end of 
intertribal wars. With the close of 
armed conflict, the tribesmen moved 
down from the hills into the low, swampy 
ground, and, not understanding the 
principles of sanitation and hygiene, they 
were decimated by typhoid and measles. 
They began to buy cheap prints for their 
clothing and canned food at the stores. 
Their initiative was gone, their spirit was 
broken. Some peoples have faded out, 
others have adapted themselves to new 
conditions and are now increasing in 
population under far better management 
—economic, social, and religious. Chok- 
ing Western civilization down the throats 
of the natives of the South Seas is giving 
way to a development and a culture 
based more truly upon a study of the 
psychology, the native institutions, the 
anthropology, of these primitive peoples. 

Particularly is it true that the new 
mandatory powers under the League of 
Nations no longer look upon the inhabi- 
tants as goods and chattels. The first 
thought is now of the people rather than 
of economic exploitation of the re- 
sources. The mandatory governments 
must account every year to the League 
of Nations, which has no direct author- 
ity to enforce its will, but in such mat- 
ters controls the public opinion of the 
world. 


Mr. Davenport’s next and final article on the Institute of Pacific Relations will appear next week 
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cases require the care of a competent physician. 
Name and address on card will bring it without 
cost or obligation. 
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Fiction 


By An- 


THE MYSTERY AT LOVERS’ CAVE. 
New 


thony Berkeley. Simon & Schuster, 
York. $2. 

This novel, with a not too clever title, 
heads our list this week, and takes prece- 
dence over some books by more celebrated 
writers—some books which most critics 
would find more “‘significant,’”’ and far more 
important. It is one of that great flood 
of detective novels (this one comes from 
England) which is perpetually swelling the 
stream. It begins with a murder, and it 
makes the common mistake of letting the 
murdered person (both of the murdered 
persons) be so worthless as to leave no re- 
grets behind. Why do the novelists spoil 
our interest in the detection of a crime by 
this frequent blunder? 

This has the usual newspaper man, and 
the Scotland Yard (but not the usual Scot- 
land Yard) detective. It has humor, and 
is not pretentious. Its merits are that it is 
constantly entertaining, and its tamest 
pages are in the middle, and not at ** » end. 
The climax is legitimate surprise. -n fact, 
its solution is one which we have often 
wished to see employed. Only once, and in 
a novel by A. E. W. Mason, has a novelist 
had so much originality. In some respects 
the thing is even better managed than by 
Mr. Mason. “The Mystery at Lovers’ 
Cave” is cordially recommended for a long 
railroad journey or for two evenings’ en- 
joyment. 

MEANWHILE. By H. G. Wells. 
Doran Company, New York. 

This is classified as a novel merely he- 
cause the author says it is a novel. It 
would be almost as correct to label it “‘So- 
ciology” and add “and pretty dull at that.” 
Mr. Wells’s book of last year, ‘William 
Clissold,” was long and discursive—an au- 
tobiographical treatise of a man and his 
opinions. It wandered all around Robin 
Hood’s barn. But it had the great merit 
of being readable. 

This book, “Meanwhile,” is much briefer 
—one short volume, instead of two long 
ones. In it there is a little about a house 
party of some English folk in Italy. Mostly, 
however, it is a pamphlet to allow Mr. 
Wells to tell his opinions about the general 
strike in England, and especially to sing 
his hymns of hate against Winston 
Churchill and Prime Minister Baldwin. 
Some parts of it are devoted to the price of 
coal, and look almost like a statistical table. 
To sell it as fiction comes close to a viola- 
tion of the pure food law and the regula- 
tions about honest labels. 

BLUE VOYAGE. By Conrad Aiken. 

Scribner’s Sons, New York. $2.50. 

This strange book is one of the legacies 
of James Joyce’s “Ulysses” and is written 
under the influence of that ponderous far- 
rago, which has so impressed many writers. 
It is the record of a man’s voyage across 
the Atlantic on an ocean steamer, his love 
affairs en route, and his impressions and 
conversations with other passengers. Only 
those skilled in the method of Joyce will be 
able to determine which are conversations, 
which are thoughts, which are thoughts 
about conversations, and which = are 
thoughts about thoughts. All of the old- 
fashioned guide-posts, such as “said he” or 
“Miss Fitch replied,” are omitted. The old- 
fashioned reader of novels will put it down 
as 65 per cent lunacy; the more modern 
and (self-styled) sophisticated reader will 
find much to delight, fascinate, and perplex 
him. Undoubtedly it is often interesting; 
undoubtedly it is sometimes a bore; un- 
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doubtedly (except in the eyes of the very 
old-fashioned) the method occasionally 
justifies itselfi—just as cubism, in painting, 
dees for certain subjects. Emancipated as 
the author tries to be, he is under the same 
old restrictions and has to conform to 
many of the same old rules of his grand- 
fathers. The climax is that of “Don Juan.” 
Like many other ultra-modern productions, 
it occasionally flirts with indecency, and 
seems to out-Cabell Cabell and out-Vechten 
Van Vechten in getting unprintable things 
into print. If Mr. Aiken prides himself 
upon this, however, he must make hay 
now. He will probably be beaten at the 
game inside of six months. 
THE MURDER AT CROME HOUSE. By G. D. H. 
and Margaret Cole. The Macmillan Company, 
New York. 

It is a little hard to work up interest 
about a murder which is a year old when 
the novel begins. When, moreover, there 
has elready been a trial and an acquittal. 
When, in addition, the murdered man is a 
rascal who should have been murdered. 
The authors of “The Murder at Crome 
House” do their best against all these self- 
imposed handicaps. In the end, as it seems 
to us, they fall short of success. 
DEATH OF A YOUNG MAN. By W. 

Simon & Schuster, New York. $2. 

“What’s the ‘Death of a Young Man’ 
about?” said the girl. : 

“Oh, it’s too wonderful!” said the other 
girl. “It’s the diary, or impressions, of a 
young man who has oniy got a year to 
live. All about his thoughts, you know. So 
modern! It’s wonderful!” 

“Is there any story to it? Any plot?” 
said the old man. y 

“No, no. How reactionary you are! 
Modern novels don’t have plots. Just 
thoughts, you know. What he thought 
about Spinoza and Neet-she and about 
love—and life. So much more modern, you 
know.” 

“T see,” said the old man. 
less trouble to write.” 
WOLF SONG. By Harvey Fergusson. 

Knopf, New York. $2. 

Primitive and brutal were the “mountain 
men” of our Southwest eighty years ago. 
In what is now New Mexico a restless 
Tennessee lad, Sam Lash, grew into man- 
hood among trappers, hunters, Indians, and 
Spanish-Americans. He was as wild as the 
worst; orgies of feasting, drinking, women, 
and fighting followed months spent in kill- 
ing beaver—every well-to-do American 
then wore a real beaver hat. If the read- 
ers expect to find Sam and his fellows talk- 
ing with genteel reticence, they will get a 
severe shock. Morally these chaps are 
naked and unashamed. Sam’s life had one 
gorgeous romance, but his Spanish maiden, 
stolen away Lochinvar style, gets Sam into 
the toils of matrimony, church, and ranch. 
It seems almost a pity! The tale has pas- 
sion and is as vivid as a scarlet hibiscus. 
WITCH WOOD. By John Buchan. 

Mifflin Company, Boston. $2.50. 

John Buchan is one of the best tellers of 
tales among the modern Scottish writers. 
“Witch Wood” is no exception. When we 
find a young Scottish minister, in the days 
of Montrose and Charles I, faced with 
sacrifices to Satan, and worse, among his 
own flock and with his leading elder as 
bell-wether of the devilish clan, we get the 
nucleus of a situation bound to breed trag- 
edy. The evil is ancient, and the worship 
centers around a Roman altar to the evil 
gods, which has stood in the dark “Witch 
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Wood” of Woodilee from Cesar’s day. The 
elder who leads the devilish cohort reasons 
that his orthodox salvation is perfectly 
sure, anyway, because he believes in pre- 
destination and knows that he is saved, so 
he can worship both God and Satan with 
impunity! 

The romance has not only originality, 
but vigor, character depiction, and a mov- 
ing love story. It is only fair to warn read- 
ers that they may at first find impediments 
in the not too easy Scottish words and 
phrases and in the assumption that read- 
ers do not need to have the theological and 
political situation explained to them. It 
will amply repay them to have a little pa- 
tience; as the story possesses them—and 
it certainly will—they will forget all that. 


By Robert Hichens. The 


THE BACCHANTE. 
New York. 


Cosmopolitan Book Company, 
2.50. 

This otherwise excellent novel has a fatal 
rift in its psychology. The reader simply 
declines to accept Valentine Morris’s alleged 
dual nature as at once sense-driven and of 
a fine and strong cultivaticn. She asserts 
it, and the author asserts it; but one just 
doesn’t believe it. As an actress she has 
the power and subtle charm of a Duse; but 
after having made one great success in a 
delicately wrought part she descends to a 
vulgar, clap-trap play, because of her phys- 
ical longing for a brainless, handsome actor 
whose mistress she had been long before. 
This was, we. believe, her only dereliction 
from moral conduct. But, after she has 
discarded this worthless chap, she contin- 
‘ues to be so distressed by her lower sensual 
nature that in the end she 2o0es into a con- 
vent, instead of marrying a thoroughly 
high-minded dramatist who has been in- 
strumental in bringing about her artistic 
fame—and chiefly, one gathers, because his 
legs are too short! There is really little 
of the “bacchante” about Valentine, and 
what there is the author is responsible for, 
rather than her true nature. The dual 
motif simply doesn’t jibe. In its descrip- 
tion of theater life, and especially of the 
production side, the novel is extremely in- 


teresting. 
LOVER’S STAFF. By Sibell Vansittart. 
Macmillan Company, New York. $2.50. 
“Hope is a lover’s staff,” says Shake- 
speare, but there were times when for 
charming Nancy Bowring and the faithful 
Cosmo Standish of Miss Vansittart’s novel 
the staff came near to breaking under the 
pressure of despair. Their story is inter- 
esting and so are they, but it is Mary 
Grant, homely, brusque, common-sensible, 
and loyal, who is much the most likable 
person in the book. A girl would-be golf 
champion for confidant and a shell-shocked 
major for hero certainly strike a _ suffi- 
ciently modern note; nevertheless there is 
something rather agreeably suggestive of 
the old-fashioned Victorian love story in 
this English tale where caste, county fam- 
ilies, social upstarts, scheming mammas, 
petty scandals, and a happy ending figure 
in a manner which may well prove, if only 
by present contrast, as acceptable as of old. 


The 


MISS BROWN OF X. Y. 0. By E. Phillips Op- 
penheim. Little, Brown & Co., Boston. $2. 


There are two errors in the technique of 
mystery tales into which seasoned and 
competent writers of that variety of fiction 
sometimes fall. One is to take their work 
not seriously enough, so that a good plot 
is set forth with so little care to make the 
human puppets credible that the resentful 
reader finds the illusion spoiled; the other 
is to take it too seriously. It is into this 
latter error that the able and experienced 
Mr. Oppenheim not unfrequently slips, and 
it is especially in evidence in “Miss Brown 
of X. Y. O.” The mousy little stenographer 
with an unsuspected capacity for hair- 
raising adventure and desperate devotion 
is an appealing heroine, and the story 


opens with a good situation, promising 
more thrills to come. They do, to some 
extent, but their intensity is sadly diluted 
by an excess of international complications, 
mysterious committees, labor troubles, and 
parliamentary problems and _ procedures, 
even to the peroration of an address in the 
House of Commons. And then the absurd 
Prime Minister Marabels, a dim British 
shadow of Mussolini! The solemn pseudo- 
importance of it all becomes positively an- 
noying. As an ingenious background, kept 
properly subordinated, for a tale of action 
Mr. Oppenheim’s impossible political situa- 
tions are all very well; thrust into the 
foreground and elaborately argued about, 
they are a bore. Nevertheless, even though 
the last half of the book is much inferior 
to the first, whoever begins it is not likely 
to lay it down unfinished. 

THE WIND THAT WOULDN’T BLOW. By 


Arthur Bowie Chrisman. E. P. Dutton & 
Co., New York. $2.50. 


Mr. Chrisman’s sixteen Chinese stories, 
humorous, flavorous, and quaint, wrought 
from his own delightful fancy and the an- 
cient story stuff of “the Merry Middle 
Kingdom,” are, as he states on the title- 
page, designed for children and himself. 
Himself, he certainly has a right to enjoy 
them; indeed, if he had not done so as he 
wrote they could scarcely possess the de- 
licious offhand, bubbling simplicity and 
spontaneity which constitute so large a 
part of their charm. As to the children, of 
course nobody will grudge them their 
share, and to read the book aloud to a re- 
sponsive child can but increase a grown- 
up’s enjoyment; but that is no reason why 
unfortunate grown-ups with no_ child 
handy, even the most sedate and settled of 
bachelors and spinsters, should feel them- 
selves warned off. Not at all. Let them 
buy, read, and chuckle. All readers will 
enjoy also the charming illustrations in 
silhouette by Else Hasselriis which add 
greatly to the attraction of a volume in 
every way attractive. 


Humor 


HEAVENLY DISCOURSE. By Charles Erskine 
Scott Wood. The Vanguard Press, New 
York. 50c. 


These are dialogues in heaven. Their 
humor is mingled with biting satire, and 
their irreverence toward the old theology 
would make them seem shocking to many 
modern is readers. Dayton, Tennessee, 
would find them blasphemous, but the 
monks of the Middle Ages, who performed 
the old mystery plays, would disagree. As 
these dialogues appeared in “The Masses,” 
they have something of the snobbery of 
that paper, which presupposes that if God 
and the souls of the great dead could 
speak to us, it would be to say that the 
political crotchets of “The Masses” are 100 
per cent pure and wise. There’s no such 
bigot as the professional liberal. 


Travel 


ADVENTURES IN ARABIA. By W. B. Seabrook. 
Harcourt, Brace & Co., New York. $3. 


The author, who spent his youth in 
Abilene, Kansas, and read the “Arabian 
Nights,” followed their inspiration, and 


when grown up ventured to the desert. He 
spent some time with a shepherd tribe, 
visited the Druse and the Devil Wor- 
shipers, and took part in one stock-stealing 
raid. He enjoyed himself hugely. The 
reader will share some of his pleasurable 
emotions, even though he made few dis- 
coveries and had no adventures of great 
moment. 
CANNIBAL NIGHTS: THE REMINISCENCES 
OF A FREE-LANCE TRADER. By Captain 
H. E. Raabe. Payson & Clarke, Ltd., New 
York. $3. 
The recollections of an old sea captain, 
now resident, it is said, in Jersey City. It 
is full of gory adventure about pearl fish- 








Roosevelt and 


the Caribbean 


By Howard C. Hill 


Harry Hansen in the Mew York World 
calls it “the sober second thought of 
the historian . . . a very able study 
of this president’s policies and_pol- 
itics.” And William Macdonald says, 
in the Herald Tribune, “Professor 
Hill has . turned the X-ray of 
historical criticism upon Roosevelt's 
Caribbean policy.” $2.50 


Jesus 
A New Biography 
By Shirley Jackson Case 


The newspapers say, “ blasphemous,” 
“silly,” and “heretical.” The Chris- 
tian Century says: “not the Jesus of 
the stained glass window, but the 
Jesus who lived and walked with 
men.” The thoughtful reader will 
find it a straight-forward, stimulating 
account of the real Jesus of history. 

$3.00 


The Nataxe 
of the World 
and of Man 


“. , . fascinating reading. . . . The 
book has taken on the unity, the co- 
herence, the march, of one great epic 
poem.” —Chicago Tribune. “... the 
story is well told, well illustrated, and 
well colored with human significance 
. . . popular without being diluted. 
—The Nation. $5.00 


At All Bookstores 


THE UNIVERSITY OF 
CHICAGO PRESS 
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"In my opinion thes 
Ideal Investment!” — 
Practically the World § 

over the same statement 

is being made concerning 


Smith Bonds 

Their unquestioned safety and 
attractive interest rates have 
built for us a clientele in nearly 
every civilized country. 

Why not become another well 
satisfied owner of Smith Bonds? 
Complete information may be 
had without obligation. 


Ask for Booklet “6-42” 


“YAe EH.SMITH ©, 


SFounded 18735 
Smith Building, Washington, D.C. 
285 Madison Ave., New York City 
Branch Offices in — Chicago —and Other Cities 


Kindly send booklet and information regarding 
SMITH BONDS, 








NAME “G-49 
ADDRESS 
> iC. 

















HELP WANTED! 


Are you in need of a 
Mother’s Helper, Com- 
panion, Nurse, Gover- 
ness, ‘Teacher, 
or Professional Assistant? 


The Classified Want De- 
partment of TheOutlook 
has for many years of- 
fered to subscribers a 
real service. A small ad- 
vertisementinthisdepart- 
ment will bring results. 


Business 


The rate is only ten cents 
per word, including address 


Department of Classified Advertising 
THE OUTLOOK 


120 East 16th Street, New York City 











ing, piracy, cannibalism, and assorted dev- 
iltry in the South Seas—in the “old days,” 
before the writers of fiction had spoiled it 
all. The descriptions of anthropophagiastic 
feasts are not to be recommended as an 
appetizer. Say Messrs. Payson & Clarke, 
the publishers, “It is a sea-romance that 
bears the undeniable impress of truth.” 
Maybe, to Messrs. Payson & Clarke. We 
wouldn’t doubt that Captain Raabe had 
these adventures, but it seems that he must 
have hired some literary feller to fix 
them up. And, in the interests of science, 
if there are any United States marines 
stationed near Jersey City, we suggest that 
the tales be tried on them. 


Education 


EIGHT O’CLOCK CHAPEL. By Cornelius How- 
ard Patton and Walter Taylor iy Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company, Boston. $3.50. 


A charming book for perrnacen men, or 
others with college interests. It is about 
the New England colleges of the 1880’s, and 
will perhaps be enjoyed best by those 
whose memories go back thirty or forty 
years. Anecdotes of the best-known and 
best-loved professors; chapters on college 
religion, student life, and athletics. 


Books for Children 


THE BOY’S BOOK OF EXPERIMENTS. By A. 
Frederick Collins. The Thomas Y. Crowell 
Company, New York. $2. 

This is intended to show boys and young 
men how to perform experiments that test 
and prove principles of time and force as 
related to mechanics, heat, sound, light, 
electricity, the radio, and other applications 
of those principles. It offers a chance for 
individual work and might well supplement 
school and even college instruction. 


EMILY’S QUEST. By L. M. Montgomery. The 
Frederick A. Stokes Company, New York. $2. 


Having carried Anne (her of Green Ga- 
bles) through a most successful series of 
girls’ books, the Canadian author is now 
doing the same for Emily. A story that is 
quiet and gay in turn and that leads its 
young girl readers to the verge of love is 
pretty sure to be acceptable. 


THE FLIGHT OF THE GRAY GOOSE. By Fran- 
cis Lynde. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New 
York. $1. 

One of the best boys’ stories we have 
read for a long time. And we warn the 
boy reader not to let his father or big 
brother get hold of it until he has finished 
it himself. Three young fellows start out 
in Wyoming in the Gray Goose airplane 
owned by one of them for a moderate voy- 





age. What happens to them is a good deal, 
and is mighty exciting. 
Poetry 
AMERICAN POETRY, 1927. A Miscellany. 147 
New Poems by 16 Authors. Harcourt, Brace 
& Co., New York. 2.50. 5 
Per cent 
Prose set in short gaspSs._--.--.............- 45 
Queerness 10 ~ 


Attempts to achieve beauty by using 





odd words and vivid phrases, like 
“tiger-cats’ eyes” 15 
Rough stuff 8 





Hearty, slap-you-on-the-back, camer- 
ado business, 4&2 la Walt Whitman.... 6 

Political bitterness about capitalism 
and war 4 








Poetic beauty a trace 
Biography 

SAMUEL SEWALIL’S DIARY. Edited by Mark 

Van Doren. (An American’ Bookshelf.) 


Macy-Masius, New York. $2.50 
Here is something we never expected to 
see—Samuel Sewall with a New York im- 
print. The three big volumes published by 


the Massachusetts Historical Society have 
been compressed in this version into one 
small book, but Mr. Van Doren has done 


The Outlook for 


the work well, and it suffices to give the 


reader a taste of the famous judge of the 


days of the witchcraft trials, his journey- 
ings from Boston to Newbury and back, 
and all that makes him a lesser Pepys— 
less piquant, but not without his salt. 


Psychology 


THE INNER WORLD OF CHILDHOOD. A 
Study in Analytical Psychology. By Frances 
G. Wickes. Introduction by Carl G. Jung. 
D. Appleton & Co., New York. $3. 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF YOUTH. By Edgar 
James Swift. A New Edition of “Youth and 
the Race.” Charles Scribner’s Sons, New 
York. $2.50. 


The great numper of books on sociology 
and the great number on psychology— 
especially child psychology—which are be- 
ing published must be appearing in re- 
sponse to a demand. The publishers are 
not doing it for exercise. The books on 
child psychology—like these two—are often 
conscientious, sensible books, whose au- 
thors have not surrendered unconditionally 
to the most extreme of the Freudian doc- 
trines. But the flood of books on the sub- 
ject is making each addition seem rather 
repetitious. 

THE PSYCHOLOGY OF THE MENTAL DISOR- 
S. By Abraham Myerson, M.D. The 
ieomites Company, New York. $1.40. 

Here is a psychologist who can write 
clearly and simply. This is a brief book 
on the mental disorders, on psychiatry, and 
upon the doctrines of Freud, his opponents, 
his devotees, and his apostates. 

He explains, briefly and with apparent 
fairness, the strength and weakness of 
Freud, whose teachings, he says, are not 
understood by one in ten thousand of the 
folk who glibly répeat his terminology. 
The German neurologists, writes Dr. Myer- 
son, for the most part reject Freud; the 
French almost totally do the same; while a 
small but very eloquent group of English 
and American neuro-psychiatrists consti- 
tute the bulk of his followers. 

“These men and women are in the main 
an honest, cultured, exceedingly, almost 
painfully, earnest group, seeking to cure 
the sick and to advance knowledge. But 
in the periphery of the Freudian movement 
is a host of the half-baked, seeking the new 
sensation, and avidly swallowing the erotic 
phases of psychoanalysis, and there is the 
inevitable army of the partly respectable 
seeking to exploit the half-baked.” 


Politics and Government 


THE OUTLAWRY OF WAR. A Constructive Pol- 
icy for World Peace. By Charles Clayton 
Morrison, with a Foreword by John Dewey. 
Willett, Clark & Colby, Chicago. $3. 

Dr. Morrison, who is editor of the “Chris- 
tian Century,” puts himself behind Senator 
Borah’s resolutions to outlaw war, still 
lying unacted upon in the United States 
Senate, and uses Mr. S. O. Levinson’s draft 
ef a proposed international treaty as a 
basis for proceeding to unite the people of 
the world against appeals to arms. He 
points out that the people have never been 
consulted about engaging in war. States- 
men and rulers have always proceeded 
without regard to the popular will. Dr. 
Morrison would have a real world court to 
deal with provocative problems, such as 
Mr. Levinson proposes. He sees “a world 
court adjudicating disputes between na- 
tions by the application of law which the 
nations recognize themselves as _ law.” 
This, of course, depends upon international 
willingness—something yet to be brought 
about. Such a plan would not be one of 
arbitration but of positive jurisdiction, with 
a world code that could be enforced. Dr. 
Morrison observes that “a world court 
without a world code is not a real court.” 
When such a code is ratified, and not until 
then, he holds, war will be finally outlawed. 
The nations, it is needless to say, must 
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bind themselves not to go to war over any 
kind of dispute. 


Miscellaneous 


TRISTRAM SHANDY. By Laurence Sterne. In- 
troduction by Wilbur L. Cross. THE TESTA- 
TS OF FRANCOIS VILLON.  Trans- 
lated by John Heron Lepper. THE TRAVELS 
OF MARCO POLO. Introduction by Manuel 
Komroff. THE DIALOGUES OF PLATO. 
Selections from the Translation of Benjamin 
Jowett. Edited by William Chase Greene. 
THE PHYSIOLOGY OF TASTE. By Brillat- 
Savarin. Preface by Frank Crowninshield. 
A SENTIMENTAL JOURNEY. By Laurence 


Sterne. All published in the ‘Black and Gold 
Library’ by Boni & Liveright, New York. 
$3.50 each. 


These books form part of the ‘‘Black and 
Gold Library,” so named from the bindings. 
With other works, classic and other impor- 
tant books of the past, they are reprinted 
from standard editions or translations, and 
presented in handsome format. They make 
a very desirable collection, and are printed 
in large, clear type. The introductions, as, 
for examples, Professor Cross’s to “Tris- 
tram Shandy” and Mr. Crowninshield’s 
witty preface for “The Physiology of 
Taste,” are an attractive feature. 


Notes on New Books 


FOOTSTEPS IN THE NIGHT. By ©. Fraser- 
Simpson. E. P. Dutton & Co., New York. $2. 


A novel of plot, intrigue, and adventure 
in present-day England. The author, we 
surmise, is a woman. She has written a 
good tale; not too many characters; not 
too many complications; entertaining, 
fairly exciting, and plausible. 

—_ HUMAN BODY. By Trevor Heaton, M.D. 
. P. Dutton & Co., New York. $3. 
wanna as a readable description of the 
parts of the human body, their functions 
and diseases. It is exactly that; clearly 
written, and marked by knowledge and 
good sense. 


TRAGIC MANSIONS, By Mrs. 
Boni & Liveright, New York. 


Gossip about the fashionable families of 
New York. As they are only mentioned 
under altered names, it is not very exciting. 
Even an inveterate reader of the society 
pages of a Sunday newspaper could hardly 
get a very big kick out of the book. 
HURDY-GURDY ON OLYMPUS. By Berton 

Braley. D. Appleton & Co., New York. $2. 

Humorous poems collected from many 
magazines. 

THE BOOK OF FAMOUS QUEENS. By Lydia 


Hoyt Farmer. The Thomas Y. Crowell Com- 
pany, New York. $2.50. 


First published in 1887 as “The Girls’ 
Book of Famous Queens.” Biographical 
chapters on famous queens, from Semi- 
ramis and Cleopatra to Victoria and Tzu 
Hsi. Simply written, but not solely for 
children, 

THE STORY OF AMERICAN LITERATURE. By 


Algernon Tassin and Arthur Bartlett Mau- 
aa The Macmillan Company, New York. 


Philip Lydig. 
$2.50. 


Capital history of American literature 
and its makers. For young readers, but so 
well written as to be interesting to any- 
body. New edition. 


Books Received 


THE E00K OF THE ANCIENT ROMANS. By 
Dorothy Mills. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New 
York. $2.50. 

THE IMMACULATE PERCEPTION. By Jean 
Parke. Harold Vinal, New York. 

FEAR: THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF JAMES 
EDWARDS. By John Rathbone Oliver. The 


Macmillan Company, New York. 


THE WORKER LOOKS AT GOVERNMENT. By 
Arthur W. Calhoun. International Publish. 
ers, New York. $1.60. 


APPRAISALS OF CANADIAN LITERATURE. 
By Lionel Stevenson. The Macmillan Com- 
pany, Toronto. 


ROUND THE WORLD WITH A DICTAPHONE. 
pid baa ge Lunn. Ernest Benn, Ltd., Lon- 
on, S. 





“Twenty Questions 
on General Information 


Answered in this issue of 
The Outlook 


Give yourself 5 points for each question 
correctly answered. One hundred points is 
a perfect score. You can find the correct 
solution on the pages cited. 


1. Who is President of France? (P. 19.) 


2. In what country is the University of 
Louvain? (P. 20.) ‘ 

8. Where are the Olympic Games to be 
held next year? (P. 23.) 

4. Where are the Polynesian islands? (P. 
25.) 

5. Who wrote the “Knickerbocker His- 
tory of New York’? (P. 7.) 


6. Of what journal was John St. Loe 
Strachey editor? (P. 9.) 


7. Who is Prime Minister of Hungary? 
@. 9) 

8. What was the reigning house of Hun- 
garv at the time of the World War? (P. 
9.) 

9. What great conference was recently 
held on an island? (P. 25.) 


10. Who is the nominal ruler of Egypt? 
(P. 8.) 

11. What country has a mandate from 
the League of Nations to govern Papua? 
¢€P. 28.) 

12. What national factory of fine arts is 
at Sévres? (P. 19.) 

13. What new faction did Eamonn de 
Valera form? (P. 11.) 


14. In what year was the earth first cir- 
cumnavigated by a plane? (P. 4.) 

15. How is malaria transmitted? (P. 4.) 

16. What is the only major golfing trophy 
still to be won by Robert Tyre Jones? (P. 
6.) 

17. What is the name of London’s air- 
port? (P. 4.) 

18. In what country is the Delta of the 
Orinoco River? (P. 4.) 

19. Who composed the music drama 
“Parsifal”? (P. 32.) 


20. Where is Kilauea Volcano? 
back cover.) 
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Contributors’ Gallery 


J gene HUNTINGTON and Leon F. 
Whitney again attempt the formidable 
task of making statistics interesting. This 
week they have gone for their material to 
the graduates and undergraduates of Yale. 
Two weeks ago, it will be remembered, they 
reported the results of an excursion into 
the columns of “Who’s Who.” 


== FREDERICK M. DAVENPORT’S 
article on the Conference of the Insti- 
tute of Pacific Relations is the second in a 
series of three which he has written for 
The Outlook, 


wo residents of Paris in this week’s 

issue contribute articles from across 
the water. Golda M. Goldman is an Ameri- 
can woman whose husband is French. She 
is a frequent contributor to our editorial 
columns. David F., Davis is sport editor of 
the Paris “Times.” 
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Kermath 


Lacks nothing to make it ‘dil 





From an engineering stand- 
point, the Kermath is one of 
the most up to date marine 
engines in the world. It lacks 
nothing. 


From a_ performance stand- 
point, no Kermath has ever 
worn out—and they have been 
made and used for years by 
thousands. 


Economical — dependable — 
built to stand the gaff of the 
roughest day in and day out 
use, the Kermath, we feel sure, 
will square up with your most 
exacting needs. 


We will be glad to give you 
any boat information you 
want. Our experts will answer 
all of your questions. Advice 
gratis. 


Write today for descriptive 
literature. 


3 to 150 H. P. 
$135 to $2,300 


KERMATH MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
5887 Commonwealth Ave., Detroit, Michigan 
90 King St. West, Toronto, Ontario 


New York Display Rooms— 
50 W. 17th Street, New York City 


‘‘A Kermath Always Runs’’ 








FI World’a 


pest makes—Under- 
mington. Oliver— 


prices = Saab to almost half, 






“2 late models, completely, rebuiltandre- ge 

finished brandnew ANTEED for —_ . 

YEARS. Send no jones — hig FREE catalog - 

shows actual machines in full colors. Get our direct- to-you easy pay- 
ment plan and 10-day free trial offer. Limited time, 80 write today. 


International Typewriter Ex., 186 W.Lake St. "Dept. 940, Chicago 








BIG WEEKLY ISSUES 
of The Pathfinder, Amer- 


ica’s liveliest, most unique, most 
entertaining weekly magazine. Fullof 
wit, humor, information, news events, pic- 
tures, special features, best fiction. Once you 
fgg THE PATHFINDER you will never do with- 
tit. Send your name and 10 cents IMMEDIATELY! 


THE PATHFINDER, Dept. G-230 WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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THE OUTLOOK RECOMMENDS 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


The Pratt Teachers Agency 


70 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Recommends teachers to colleges, public and private schools. 
EXPERT SERVICE 











SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
A Handbook and Guidebook for Parents 


I1th edition 


Tilustrations 
3006 Schools 

Pe circular on application 
TO PARENTS. Experienced staf 
wWCe of educators for 12 yrs has helped 
parents select just the right school 


Information and advice by fetter without charge rite fully 


PORTER SARGENT 11 Beacon St. Boston 
[TCHFIE 


ior Young Boys ELD 


Health, happiness. Large estate. Altitude 1,100 ft. 
Earz Everert SanckA, Box 0, Litchfield,Conn. 








Connecticut 








Massachusetts 


TEACHING THE BLIND 


The third year of teacher training in special methods 
will begin October 1. Apply to 
PERKINS INSTITUTION, Watertown, Mass. 








New Jersey 


Backward Children 


require intensive training 
by scientific methods 


THE BANCROFT SCHOOL 


provides unsurpassed facilities for exceptional chil- 
dren. It isa homelike private boarding school with 
a highly trained statf, including resident physician 
and nurse. Summer camp on Maine coast affords 
complete change for four months under same staff. 


Established 1883 











Catalog on Request 








Directors 
E, A. Farrington, M.D., and Jenzia C. Cooley 
Box 215 Haddonfield, New Jersey 

















North Carolina 


ASHEVILLE SCH@L 


College Preparation for Boys 
In the Land of the Sky 


Climate unexcelled. Remarkable health record. 
Altitude 2,300 feet. Modern equipment. 120- 
acre campus. Girt around with the mountains of 
North Carolina. 

A Northern School established and mastered by 
Northern men. Four hundred graduates entered 
fifty-five Northern colieges and universities, Yale, 
Williams, Cornell, Princeton, and Michigan leading. 


For catalog address 


HOWARD BEMENT, A.M., Headmaster 
Asheville School, North Carolina 




















Texas 


STAMMERING 


If the stammerer can talk with ease when alone, and most 
of them can, but stammers in the presence of others, it must 
be that in the presence of others he does something that 
interferes with Nature in the speech process. If then we sinow 
what it is that interferes, and the stammerer be taught 
how to avoid that. it must be that he is Fetting rid of the 
thing that aaee him stammer. ‘That’s the philosophy of 
our method of cure. Let us tell you about it. SCHOOL 





FOR STAMMERERS, Tyler, Texas. 
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By the Way 


AS a result of the skepticism surround- 
ing prize-fights and ball games, the 
charges of professionalism within college 
football ranks and tennis, plus the recent 
golf fuss, a Broadwayite was heard to re- 
mark, “The only thing left on the level is 
fishing.” 





*Paradichlorobenzene” is the latest big 
word. It is used to describe a compound 
fatal to the peach-tree borer. 





“All that stands between the college 
graduate and the top of the ladder,” says 
the Middlebury “Biue Baboon,” “is the lad- 
der.” 


Storekeeper: “Never argue with a cus- 
tomer as you did just now. Remember the 
customer is always right. What was it all 
about ?” 

New clerk: “Well, she started out by 
saying we were a bunch of low-down swin- 
dlers.” 








From “Judge:” 

Wife: ‘John, why are you so delighted at 
his sliding to second base—do you know 
him personally?” 





The Department of Labor in Washington 
reports that millions of workers in this 
country receive only $10.34 a week each. 
Lumber workers receive $17.17 for a week 
of 57% hours; 200,000 railroad laborers 
average $17; machine-shop laborers, $11.78; 
bituminous mine laborers, $10.34; woolen 
dyehouse workers, $21.98; boxboard factory 
workers, $23.90; blast-furnace employees, 
$23.34; foundry laborers, $25.25; and motor- 
vehicle laborers, $28.73. 





The advertisement of a chain grocery 
store in Missouri is a bit suggestive: 

“Applés, oranges, imported nuts, fruit 
cake. Come in now and avoid the rush. 
The early bird gets the worm.” 

From the Zurich ‘“Nebelspalter:” 

“What has become of Schmidt?” 

“He went to America and has made a 
name for himself there.” 

“How?” 

“He calls himself Smith now.” 





One of the English shoe factories reports 
that it has had to adopt special processes 
to insure squeakiness in new shoes in order 
to satisfy the Indian trade. It seems that 
a chief of the Chudasama tribe in India, 
who orders his.shoes from London, by 
chance received a pair of the squeaky kind. 
His barefooted subjects were very much 
impressed by the chief’s loud footwear, and 
now all the other Indian buyers are de- 
manding shoes with a squeak, the squeak- 
ier the better. 





. “We'd never know some folks wuz on a 
vacation if they didn’t come back,” writes 
Abe Martin in his daily syndicated mate- 
rial. 





Ruth rode in my new cycle car 
In the seat in back of me; 

I took a bump at fifty-five 
And rode on ruthlessly. 

Noville tells a story about an old Irish 
sergeant at Dayton, Ohio, who is known as 
the best parachute folder in the army. 
Folding a parachute correctly, so that it 
will break open immediately, is an art. All 
fliers must make at least one parachute 
jump a year, and always go to the old ser- 
geant to get him to fold the parachute for 
them. He invariably tells them, “If this 
one doesn’t work, come back and I’ll give 
you another.” 


The minister was taking to task one of 
the younger members of his flock. “Will- 
iam,” he said, “I hear that you have been 
raising false hopes in several maiden 
hearts. If rumor does not lie, you are en- 
gaged to one girl in this village, another in 
J.ittle Mudford, and a third in Ditchvalley. 
How do you come to do such a thing?” 

William grinned uneasily. “Why, you 
see, I’ve got a bicycle,” he replied. 





From “Life:’” 

“How did you find things down on the 
farm this summer? Crops good, I hope.” 

“Well, father did fairly well on his bar- 
becue, but he just about broke even on his 
gasoline and oil.” 





An analysis of the “situation in China” 
by a British expert has been reprinted in 
this country from “one of the big London 
dailies.” It follows: 

The report that Gen. Chang Chong 
Chung had broken cff relations with Gen. 
Chong Chung Chang is now found to be 
incorrect. Gen. Cheng Chong Chung is 
still fighting for Gen. Chung Ching 
Chang, and the General who has broken 
off relations with Gen. Chong Chung 

Chang is Gen. Ching Chung Chong not 
Gen. Chang Chong Chung. Gen. Ching 
Chung Chong has issued a public state- 
ment explaining that the reason he has 
broken off relations with Gen. Chong 
Chung Chang is because Gen. Chong 
Chang Ching has betrayed Gen. Cheng 
Chang Ching, whereas Gen. Chong Cheng 
Chang is still paying Gen. Chong Ching 
Chung a subsidy to prevent any fighting 
in Gen. Chong Cheng Ching’s territory. 
Gen. Ching Chung Chong has therefore 
decided to throw in his lot with Gen. 
Chang Chong Ching and support Gen. 
Chong Chung Chong in his ailiance with 
Gen. Chung Chong Ching. 


~_—— 


Americanization of the British Isles is 
almost complete. A visitor to Scotland re- 
ports that he heard bagpipes playing the 
American jazz favorites. 


A sign noticed over a movie-theater door 
in New York City: 

“Emil Jannings in ‘Passion.’—Cooled by 
Refrigeration.” 





Although several newspapers in this 
country have recently celebrated theit 
fiftieth anniversaries and several boast the 
age of one hundred years, we are stil. 
young as journalists. The Peking (China) 
“Gazette” has been published without in- 
termission for fourteen hundred years. 


From the Chicago “Tribune:” 

She had been asked to dinner at the 
home of a new neighbor. When she re- 
turned, some one said: *‘How was the 
diuner—all right?’ She hesitated a mo- 
ment thoughtfully and then replied: ‘‘Well, 
it was the kind of a meal you look for a 
paper napkin with.” 





Five words of five letters each are needed 











to complete the following sentence. Each 
word contains the same letters. Answer 
next week. 

The lad cannot time to -—— his les- 
son, but he from his neighbor's 
tree with a —— -shaped instrument. 





Last week’s pi, unscrambled: 

Hearts like doors ope with ease 

To very, very little keys. 

And don’t forget that they are these, 
“T thank you sir,” and, “if you please.” 
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Tours and Travel 


Hotels and Resorts 





HE beauty, fascination, and mys- 
tery of the Orient lures visitors 
from all over the world to 


JAPAN 


The quaintest and most interesting of all 
countries. Come while the old age customs 
prevail. Write, mentioning ‘ Outlook.” to 


JAPAN HOTEL ASSOCIATION 
Care Traffic Dept. 
JAPANESE GOVERNMENT RAILWAYS 

TOKYO | 
for full information 


Rates for a single room without bath and with 3 meals, 
$5-6 in cities and popular resorts, $4-5 in the country 





__ Florida _ 
Winter Park, Florida 


Home of Rollins College 
On a chain of beautiful tropical lakes. 
Educational facilities of the best. All public 
utilities. Adjoins Orlando. 
For information and literature write 


WOOD-WINSLOW-WESTON 


‘ealtors 
Winter Park, Florida 





Maine 


THE HOMESTEAD 


Bailey Island, Maine 
Twenty-fifth season, June 15 to Sept. 15. 
Large wooded estate on seacoast. Booklet. 








EUROPE 1927-8 
CRUISES-TOURS 


Independent Itineraries 
Select Travel By Motor 
Bermuda Vacations _ 
Steamship ‘ickets All Lines 
STRATFORD TOURS 
452 Fifth Ave., New York 












The Beeches, Paris Hill, Maine 


Quiet summer home for delicate, nervous or 
tired persons needing rest. White Mountain 
view. Pine groves and gardens. Booklet. 





Massachusetts 


MARBLEHEAD, MASS. 
The Leslie 


A quiet, cozy little house by the sea. Now 
open. Private baths. Booklet. 23d season. 











TEMPLE TOURS GO 


To Europe, Egypt, Palestine, Around 
the World. Comfortable travel, mod- 
erate prices, abundant sightseeing, fine 
leadership. 
Where do you want to go? 
What type of tour do you wish? 


TEMPLE TOURS 
447-A Park Square Bldg., Boston, Mass. 























THOMAS M. CARNEGIE, JR. 
578 Madison Ave., New York 
Specializing in the arrangement of cruises 
around the world, around Africa, 
the Mediterranean and West In- 
dies. Steamship passages booked 

on all lines. No service charge. 








Real Estate 
West Virginia 








For Sale, Large Dormitory and Ad- 
ministration Building Combined 
Modern, in good condition, adapted for boys’ 
or girls’ preparatory school. ‘I'wenty-acre 
campus. Elevation 2,000 feet. Railroad con- 
nections and hard-surface roads. The former 
home of Davis and Elkins College. Can be 
bought at a bargain. Address 

JAMES E. ALLEN, Pres., Elkins, W. Va. 








Rooms to Rent 


[IN one of New York’s quaint old houses, 
permanent room for professional man or wo- 
man. Fireplaces,steam heat,electricity, baths, 
colonial kitchen. Spring 7532, or 8,581, Outlook. 








Comfortable Room for Winter Months 


with private family. Reasonable. 50 miles 
from Washington. The Plains, Va., Box 116. 





83d St Park Block. For rent, room, 
‘ « "- bath, in refined Christian home, 
private family. Breakfast served. Refer- 
ences. Phone Trafalgar 1442, or 8,583, Outlooix. 


Brook Bend Corner House 
Monterey, Mass. 
R. R. Station Gt. Barrington, P.O. Monterey. 
It is beautiful in the Berkshires in the winter, 
especially up toChristmas. Miss Leila Morse 
and Mrs. Arthur Aymar Cater have arranged 
to take care of a few people who want charm- 
ing, quiet surroundings and delicious food. 





New Jersey 


OINT PLEASANT COTTAGE 

Ocean Co., N. J. Open allyear. 
Restful, homelike; house 5 min. walk from 
ocean. Hot-water heat, good home cooking. 
Golf, tennis, beautiful drives. Booklet. 





South Carolina 


e . Actually Mid 
Pine Ridge Camp fife Pines. ideal 
place for outdoor life in winter. Main house 
and cabins with sleeping-porches. Modern 
improvements. Pure water. Electric lights. 
Kxcellent table. Rates moderate. Open all 
the year. Write Miss SANBORN, Aiken, 8. C. 


A Mart of the Unusual 


Direct from makers. 


Harris Tweed Ideal sporting ma- 


terial. Any length cut. 
Samples free. Newall, 127 Stornoway, Scotland 






























BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 


BOYS’ or girls’ camp, Lake George, fifty 
acres, Lee equipped fifty campers. Long 
established. Lease or sale. Investment $500. 
W. Kt. Slack, Hague, N.Y. 


STATIONERY 


WRITE for free samples of embossed at 
$2, or printed stationery at $1.50 per box. 
Also business printing at low prices. Lewis, 
stationer, Troy, N. Y 


EMPLOYMENT AGENCIES 


INSTITUTIONAL executives, social 
workers, secretaries, dietitians, cafeteria 
managers, governesses, Companions, mothers’ 
helpers, housekeepers. ‘The Richards Bureau. 
68 Barnes St., Providence. 


HELP WANTED 


COMPETENT young woman to‘direct the 
culinary departinent of small high grade 
rivate institution. Box 17, Harmon-on- 

udson, N 

FAMILY living in country (near Albany, 
N. Y.) nine months of year are desirous of 
securing services of young Protestant Amer- 
ican woman having had experience teaching 
children. To take charge and teach two 
girls seven and eleven years. In answering 
please give references and extent of experi- 
ence. 8,006, Outlook. 

HOTELS NEED TRAINED MEN AND 
WOMEN. WNation-wide demand for high- 
salaried men and women. Past experience 
u ry. We train you by mail and put 























Proprietress Miss Gertrude dos Sant 


New York City 


OTELBRISTO| 








129-135 W. 48th St., N.Y. 
Rooms WITH BaTH Evening Dinner and 
Single — $3--$4--$5 Sunday noon . $1.00 
Double—$5--$0--$7 Luncheon . . .60 


Special Blue Plate Service in Grill Room 
For comfort, for convenience to all parts of 
the metropolis, for its famous dining service 

come to Hotel Bristol. You'll fee! “at home.’” 








53 Washington Sq., 
Hotel Judson New York City. 
Residential hotel of highest type, combining 
the facilities of hotel life with the comforts of 
an ideal home. American plan $4 per day and 
up. Kuropean plan $1.50 per day and up. 
SAMUEL NAYLOR, Manager. 


New York 


otel LENOX, North St.,west of Delaware 
Ave., Buffalo, N.Y, Superior accommo- 
dations; famous for good food. W rite direct or 


Outlook’s Bureau for rates, details, bookings. 











dirondacks 
Fenton House 4$'c0rasss 
Altitude 1,571 ft. A noted place for health and 
rest. Accommodations for tourists. Write 
for folder and particulars. C. FENTON 
PARKER, Number Four, N. Y. 





Liberty, 
The Tower Inn "V°Yy" 
Ideal Christian house in which to spend 
week-ends or vacation. Wonderful scenery, 
bright, airv rooms. A real home away from 





home. Mrs. EK. W. FORD, Prop. 





you in touch with big opportunities. Big pay, 
fine living, permanent, interesting work, 
quick advancement. Write for free book, 
“¥O BIG OPPORTUNITY.” Lewis 
Hotel Training Schools, Suite AK-5842, Wash- 
ington, D.C 

WANTED—Trained nurse to go to moun- 
tains of Kentucky to help care for two small 
children, be generally useful, and assist 
doctor in practice if required. Address Dr. 

A Stoddard, Mishaum Point, 8. Dart- 
mouth, Mass. 





HELP WANTED 


_ WANTED—Wowan with successful execu- 
tive experience, as business manager, to 
supervise household management, buildings, 
grounds, and expenditures of girls’ boarding 
school in New England ; duties to begin pret- 
erably early September. Write fully, stating 
training, experience, salary required, and 
when available. 7,962, Outlook. 








SITUATIONS WANTED 
CAPABLE, 





educated woman, trained 


snurse, wishes position as housekeeper-com- 


panion in home of elderly people or invalid. 
Experienced traveler. 8,011, Outlook. 

COLLEGE GRADUATE desires position 
as tutor in South or Southwest. Recommen- 
dations gladly furnished. 8,001, Outlook. 

COLLEGE woman desires home position. 
References exchanged. 7,989, Outlook. 

COLLEGE woman, widely traveled, will 
chaperon persons to Kurope for purposes of 
travel or study. 7,990, Outlook. 


COMPANION-secretary, governess, or any 
position of trust by refined, educated Gen- 
tile. 8,000, Outlook. 

COMPETENT, refined middle-aged _wo- 
man as seamstress in private family. 8,013, 
Outlook. 


EDUCATED woman desires position as 
companion or housekeeper in small family in 
Philadelphia. Accustomed to positions of 
responsibility and trust. Protestant, forty. 
Exceptional references. 8,002, Outlook. 

GOVERNESS, companion, mother’s assist- 
ant. Experienced, capable. 8,009, Outlook. 

_NURSERY governess, English, desires po- 
sition October 1. Children five to eight pre- 
ferred. Primary grades, phonic method. 
Fine needlewoman, best physical care, ex- 
og traveler. Highest credentials. 
003, Outlook. 

TEACHER piano, violin. Experienced, 
graduate New England Conservatory. 7,982, 
Outlook. 

_VERY capable trained nurse wishes posi- 
tion in private schoo! as nurse, housemother, 
or both. 8,012, Outlook. 





MISCELLANEOUS 


TO young women desiring training in the 
care of obstetrical patients a six months’ 
nurses’ aid course is offered by the Lying-In 
Hospital, 307 Second Ave., New York. Aids 
are provided with maintenance and given a 
monthly allowance of $10. For further par- 
ticulars address Directress of Nurses. 

CORRESPONDENCE lessons in English. 
Anna Wildman, ‘The Clinton, Philadelphia. 

LADY desires furnished bed-sitting room 
in apartment or private house. Vicinity East 
Sixtieth Street, New York. References ex- 
changed. 7,999, Outiook. 

WANTED —Couple, Christians, to share 
beautiful country home of widow. Modern 
improvements. Garage. Three minutes from 
railroad. Reasonable rates. References. Ad- 
dress Box 106, Staatsburg-on- Hudson, N. Y. 














Little “ Ads” That Reach Far 


The Outlook Classified columns 


are 


carefully 


and 


guarded 


closely read. The circulation of 


The Outlook 


is 


world-wide. 


Its “Wants” Will Fill Yours 











Rolls and Discs 


By LAWRENCE JACOB ABBOT1 


Phonograph Records 


SYMPHONY NO. 1, C MINOR (Brahms). 
Played by the Philadelphia Symphony Orches- 
tra, conducted by Leopold Stokowski. In ten 
parts, on five records, with spoken analysis 
on sixth record. Victor. 


SYMPHONY NO. 8, IN B MINOR—“Unfinished” 
Schubert). Played by the Philacelphia Sym- 
phony Orchestra, conducted by Leopold Sto- 
kowski. In six parts, on three records. Vic- 


tor. 

A good many people, having heard Sto- 
kowski’s spectacular recordings of Liszt’s 
“Second Hungarian Rhapsody” and Weber’s 
“Invitation to the Waltz,” have no doubt 
been looking forward to something more 
substantial from the same orchestra and 
conductor. This month brings that some- 
thing—twofold. By its performance of the 
Brahms symphony the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra has filled a serious gap in electri- 
cally recorded music. There is already an 
electrical recording of the “Unfinished 
Symphony” available, but a performance 
as satisfying as this new one justifies its 
own appearance. ; 

The Brahms symphony is one of heroic 
dimensions. It needs an impressive repro- 
duction—or else it is apt to sound ineffec- 
tive. From this standpoint, the Philadel- 
phia’s performance is a fortunate one. 
Throughout the orchestra remains a tow- 
ering giant. For instance, after the for- 
tissimo passage for full orchestra in the 
slow introduction to the first movement, 
the solo oboe sounds puny. That is as it 
should be. It is a mistake in an orchestral 
recording to allow a single instrument to 
sound as near as in a chamber music con- 
cert in a small room. And it is not that 
the cboe sounds too faintly, but that the 
full orchestra is so forceful. To get such 


volume, such a closeness of detail, and such 
a feeling of the nearness of the instru- 
ments is a real feat of orchestral recording. 

In his conception of the symphony, Sto- 
kowski has shown a vivid sense of its no- 
bility, of the struggle it portrays, and of 


its final mood of triumph. In the last 
movement he reaches his greatest heights. 
He builds up the movement steadily to an 
almost overpowering climax with the en- 
trance of the choral-like theme, announced 
by the full orchestra. If Stokowski falls 
down anywhere, it is in the two middle 
movements. It seems as if he became too 
instilled with the bigness of the symphony; 
the orchestra appears to be shouting its 
message the whole time. In the second 
movement this lack of repression is espe- 
cially noticeable. Stokowski does not al- 
ways follow the score literally in the mat- 
ter of observing pianissimos—and when he 
does depart, he is not always successful. 

Though the recording was made in the 
Academy of Music, it shows little of the 
concert-hall echo which pleases some 
gramophiles and annoys others. Its brill- 
iance perhaps makes unavoidable an occa- 
sional touch of hoarseness in the tone. One 
detail which is unfortunate is the begin- 
ning of Part 8. I cannot make out whether 
the horn soloist is flat (nearly half a tone 
flat, at that) or whether the recording in- 
strument caused a faulty pitch. In either 
case, it is a pity to have such a blemish in 
a recorded performance which reaches the 
high-water mark in so many ways. 

An interesting innovation is Stokowski’s 
analysis of the symphony. Helpful ex- 
planations like this ought to be appreciated 
by many people. 

Schubert’s ever-beautiful “T!nfinished 
Symphony” receives exquisite, if less fierce, 
treatment from the baton of the Philadel- 
phia conductor. In speaking of the 
Brahms symphony, Stokowski says: 
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“Brahms loved melody so much that often 
he combined two or more melodies together 
at the same time.” Somehow, that sen- 
tence peculiarly fits Schubert. Schubert’s 
counterpoint is so lyric that one sometimes 
catches one’s self vainly trying to hum 
both melody and counter-melody together! 

Stokowski and the Philadelphians have 

made a performance of this symphony 

worthy to be a standard by which to judge 
others. 

PARSIFAL—Good Friday Spell (Wagner). 
by the State Symphony Orchestra, Berlin, 
conducted by Siegfried Wagner. In three 
parts, on two recards, the fourth part being 
DIE MEISTERSINGER—Apprentice’s Dance 
(Wagner). Odeon. 

This is an unexpectedly gratifying per- 
formance. The interpretation shows an 
understanding of the spiritual quality in- 
herent in the Good Friday music. Little of 
Wagner’s music contains the feeling of 
reverence which is found in this excerpt— 
a mood in many ways the same as that of 
his “Siegfried Idyll.” The orchestra is 
worth hearing. Its wind band has a nicety 
of balance, and its stringed instruments a 
soft, silky tone quality. The ‘“Meistersin- 
ger” selection—one of the most delightful 
passages of the opera—is played with light- 
ness and delicacy. Is not familiarity with 
contemporary and _ almost-contemporary 
popular music a handicap? For instance, 
near the end of this record the brasses 
solemnly announce the opening half-dozen 
notes of ‘Where Did You Get That Girl?” 
(A few months ago I was accused of im- 
plying that Beethoven cribbed from Sir 
Arthur Sullivan. I hope no one will accuse 
me now of suggesting Wagner’s dependence 
on American ragtime.) 

MINUET—Opus 14, No. 1 (Paderewski); MOON- 
LIGHT SONATA, Opus 27, No. 2—Adagio 
Sostenuto (Beethoven). Played by Ignace Jan 
Paderewski. Victor. 

When Paderewski plays, we learn that to 
be a great pianist is not so much a matter 
of perfect fingering as it is of sureness and 
eloquence in interpretation. His familiar, 
tuneful minuet becomes first as light as 
gossamer, then as thunderous as artillery. 
Does not hearing the first movement of the 
“Moonlight Sonata” make one impatient to 
have him play it to the finish? Perhaps he 
will for us, later. The piano reproduction 
seems better in the minuet than in the 
sonata; that is probably because the mid- 
dle register, which is the hardest to record, 
is more prominent in the sonata. 
PRESIDENT COOLIDGE WELCOMES COLONEL 

LINDBERGH—Washington, D. C., June 11, 
1927. Address by President Calvin Coolidge. 
In three parts, on two records, the fourth 
part being COLONEL LINDBERGH REPLIES 


TO PRESIDENT COOLIDGE. Address by 
Colonel Charles A. Lindbergh. Victor. 


ADDRESS BEFORE THE PRESS CLUB, Wash- 
ington, D. C., June 11, 192%. Address by 
Colonel Charles A. Lindbergh. In two parts. 
Victor, 

There is something quite stirring about 
the surging, high-pitched enthusiasm of 
those who welcomed Colonel Lindbergh, 
even when their cheers are frozen into 
wax. These three discs reproduce what 
was actually sent into the ether by the 
National Broadcasting Company. It is in- 
teresting historically, not only because of 
the occasion but as an example of the art 
of radio broadcasting in 1927. 


Played 


THE MESSIAH—Worthy is the Lamb (Handel); 
ELIJAH—He Watching Over Israel (Mendels- 
sohn). Sung by the Mormon Tabernacle 
Choir, directed by Anthony C. Lund. Victor. 

These are as different from the early 
electrical Mormon Tabernacle Choir record- 
ings as day is from night. The voices are 
well-balanced, they have volume, and they 


separate out clearly in the contrapuntal 
singing. The acoustics of the Tabernacle 
can be appreciated. 


DER ROSENKAVALIER—Waltz (Richard 
Strauss). Played by the Orchestra of the 
State Opera House, Berlin, conducted by Ed- 
uaid Morike. In two parts. Odeon. 


Rich harmonies and skillful orchestration 
make this suavely conducted waltz a pleas- 
ant one to listen to. A praiseworthy re- 
cordings—without stridency, although the 
orchestra’s brilliance in the upper register 
is almost overpowering. Its violins are 
pleasing in tone. 


ZAPATEADO 


HEBREW MELODY (Achron); vi 
Cc- 


(Sarasate). Played by Jascha Heifetz. 


tor. 
LA ROMANESCA (Gaillarde); SOUVENIR DE 
Played by Mishel 


MOSCOW (Wieniawski). 
Piastro. Brunswick. 


There is something infectious in the 
gayety of “Zapateado”’—and something un- 
canny in the violinist’s skill which it un- 
covers. The “Hebrew Melody” is slower, 
more expressive, and brings into action 
Heifetz’s rich lower tones. Its piano ac- 
companiment is worthy of attention. Pias- 
tro’s two selections are simple and melodic, 
and are played sensuously. 


LULLABY (Rossetti-Scott); I WOULD WEAVE 
A SONG FOR YOU (Adams-O’Hara). Sung 
by Claire Dux. Brunswick. 


IL. BACIO (Arditi); CIRIBIRIBIN (Pestalozza). 
Sung by Lucrezia Bori. Victor. 

Sung softly to a rocking, rhythmic piano 
accompaniment, “Lullaby” is a charming 
song. The other three selections on these 
two records are either mediocre or trashy. 


(Bloom); WHEN DAY IS DONE 
(Katscher). Played by Paul Whiteman and 
his Concert Orchestra. Victor. 


“Soliloquy” is an interesting bit of or- 
chestration in the jazz idiom. Its colors 
are bizarre; its harmonies pungent. The 
use of two pianos as an instrumental group 
and of reed instruments as percussion de- 
serve comment. ‘‘When Day Is Done,” sad 
to relate, is saccharine, played in what 
might be called “late Paramount style.” 


HEAR, DE LAM’S A-CRYIN’; EZEKIEL SAW 
DE WHEEL. (Negro Spirituals, arranged by 
Lawrence Brown.) Sung by Paul Robeson 
and Lawrence Brown. Victor. 

Robeson’s singing contains a_ spiritual 
quality (I am using “spiritual” as an ad- 
jective, not a noun) which puts it in the 
class of really great music. “Hear, De 
Lam’s A-Cryin’,” sung as a duet with his 
accompanist, has this quality. “Ezekiel 
Saw de Wheel” offers sharp contrast, being 
more in the style of the usual colored quar- 
tet repertory. 

IMPRESSIONS OF LONDON—St. Margaret’s 
Chimes, Westminster; Oh God, Our Help in 
Ages Past. Played by Stanley Roper. Victor. 

A record that is worth hearing and own- 
ing, in my humble opinion, merely because 
it records Big Ben striking nine—nine very 
wonderful musical tones. 


Piano Rolls 


POLONAISE IN C MINOR, Opus 40, No. 2 
— Played by Harold Bauer. Duo- 
Art. 


SOLILOQUY 


This is Chopin completely out of the 
effeminate, long-haired class. Bauer’s pow- 
erful interpretation contains almost epic 
eloquence. - 
RHAPSODIE IN E FLAT, Opus 119, No. 4 

— Played by Frank Sheridan. Am- 

One of Brahms’s noblest piano works, 
played with satisfying vigor. Such a piece 
as this vindicates the piano style of 
Brahms. His heavy, growling bass may 
violate musical theory—but what rugged- 
ness it holds! 








